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Che Multiplication of Surnames. 


By ARTHUR FOLKARD. 
ee: ceed 

¥4/T is a question of considerable in- 
terest to many as to how the 
largely increased number of families 
among us have become provided 
with distinctive surnames. Leaving out of 
account the large number of such surnames 
as are manifestly derived from occupation or 
residence, there is still an enormous residue 
as to which curiosity must exist, Itis certain 


that the number of those family designations 
which sufficed for our early forefathers could 
no longer, without great social inconvenience 
arising, do so for our present population. 
Indeed, had not surnames in some way or 
another become multiplied since their adop- 


tion becamie common, our directories would 
teem far more even than they do with persons 
bearing similar names. It is the object of 
this paper to show how the increase of 
surnames in number and variety has contrived 
to keep pace with the necessity for distinction 
of nomenclature. 

The writer sees good reason to believe 
that nearly all those who have dealt with the 
subject of surnames and their derivation have 
exercised a needless amount of ingenuity in 
their endeavour to assign distinct meanings 
to an immense number of those now common 
among us. It appears to him that a vast 
proportion of these are corruptions and sub- 
corruptions of but a few original roots that 
are due to various causes. It will be well, 
before going further into the subject, to 
consider what such causes may have 
been. 

1. Corruption by the Use of the Latin 
Tongue. —The origin of much corruption was 
undou btedly the rule followed by our earliest 
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scribes to write everything in Latin, even 
personal names being arbitrarily Latinized 
to admit of the use of the cases in that 
tongue. Folconis for Folco has thence 
become Folcon, Berthonis for Bertho, Ber- 
thon, and soon. Again, the Latin alphabet 
possesses no “w,” and it became necessary 
therefore for the ancient scribes who desired 
to write with correctness to omit that letter in 
the cases of all names originally containing it. 
It will be evident to the reader how very 
numerous such cases must have been, and 
how very materially names so dealt with 
became altered in sound when read. 

2. Corruption by Abbreviation in Writing, 
ett.—The same old writers are doubtless 
responsible for another most fertile cause of 
alteration. They carried their system of 
abbreviating words into their writing of proper 
names, both of places and persons. Thus 
Faulconbergis constantly met with abbreviated 
to Fcbg., Fabro to Fab. Fader to Fad., 
Richard to Rich., Folchard ' to Folch., Thomas 
to Thofi. Thousands of such instances 
might be quoted, but it is needless to extend 
the list. Now when (apparently about the 
time of our Henry VII.) the use of personal 
signatures began to extend, those persons 
who desired to write their names would refer 
to documents in their possession for the 
required guidance for doing so. They saw 
but the abbreviated form, and perforce, 
almost, adopted it. Their names once thus 
written by them would probably guide their 
after-pronunciation of it, and we may assign 
largely to this cause the prevalence of such 
single-syllable surnames as Thom, Folk, 
Rich, etc., among us. Lingual abbreviations 
have also similarly contributed. Thus the 
town of Sevenoaks received first the same 
abbreviation as was given to “ Sevennights,” 
ze, “Se’ennight,” and became Se’enoaks; 
and secondly, therefrom to the common and 
not elegant form of Snooks. Thus, ulti- 
mately, John de Sevenoaks would become 
John Snooks. Vis-de-Loup has similarly 
descended to us through Videler to Fidler. 

3. Corruption by Changed National Pro- 
nunciation.—But there has undoubtedly been 
another material cause operating towards the 
creation of single-syllable surnames, and 
of a much later date than that above dealt 
with. It is certain that in England, even 
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as recently as the middle of the last century 
almost, the final “e” of a word retained the 
present Teutonic accentuation. Mother, 
Father, Sister and Brother, were therefore 
commonly written Mothe, Fathe, Siste and 
Brothe, the final “r” being dropped as an 
excrescence useless for the guidance of pro- 
nunciation. As the Teutonic system softened 
among us, and the “e” became merged in 
pronunciation as a single syllable, names 
having originally two syllables, such as 
Smither (from the old German Smichter or 
Smiter), Folker, Baxter, Richer, Fowler, etc., 
very frequently became Smithe and Smith, 
Folke and Folk, Baxte and Bax, Riche and 
Rich, Fowle and Fowl, etc. 

4. Corruption by Synonymous Employment of 
Letters.—There is yet another cause for such 
curtailments to be dealt with, and that is the 
similar pronunciation given in older times to 
the “‘e” and“y.” Thus “michte” for the 
modern “mighty,” Dorothe for Dorothy, 
Batterbe for Batterby, Birde for Burdy, 
Namys for Names, Corde for Cordy, Carre 
for Carey, cum multis aliis. When the use of 
personal signatures before alluded toextended, 
and prior forms of writing them received 
adoption, many family surnames became 
changed in form, and, as the present method 
of pronunciation crept in, such names in 
many instances became altered to Bird, Cord, 
Carr, etc. 

5. Corruption by the Use of the Plural 
Form.—To the foregoing must be added 
another form of corruption by the addition of 
a final “s,” making single names assume the 
plural form. The reason of such addition is, 
the writer thinks, not far to seek. A man 
would be spoken of as Smith’s son, John’s 
son, Folk’s son ; and as that form of appella- 
tion dropped out of use (although in many 
cases becoming merged in the present 
Smithson, Johnson, etc.) the “s” sound 
would be in many cases retained, and, refer- 
ring to the instances above quoted, we get the 
common forms of Smithers, Folkes, Riches, 
Fowles, etc. But the plural and singular are 
often met with applied to the same individual 
as in Pagett-Pagettes, Folke-Folkes and other 
cases, though they have since become dis- 
tinctive names, . 

6. Corruption due to want of Arbitrary 
Spelling. —Having thus briefly dealt with the 


surnames now reduced to a single syllable 
only, the reader’s attention may be directed 
to causes operating towards more extended 
forms of corruption. It must be borne in 
mind that even up to a late period there was 
no arbitrary spelling of the names either of 
places or persons. The instances of varia- 
tion contained in Shakespeare’s Will are often 
cited, and in a pedigree of the Folkards of 
Suffolk in the Bodleian Library the writer 
found its compiler—a clergyman, and there- 
fore an educated man—spelling as late as 
1670 the name in five different ways on the 
same sheet. We have in such laxity a most 
fertile cause of after-variation ; and if it existed 
as late as the date given, we can readily 
understand how much more fully it must 
have operated in earlier times. 

7. Corruption due to Local Pronunciation. 
—Then, again, local specialities of pronuncia- 
tion, as well as individual peculiarities of 
speech, must have contributed greatly to 
confusion of names. As regards these items 
of the subject, the fact may be cited that 
many of the Norman names imported into 
Cornwall and adjacent counties that began 
with the letter ““f” seem to have had their 
initial changed to “t.” Indeed, it is most 
rare to find either a Cornish locality or old 
Cornish surname that now possesses the 
former initial. The hard pronunciation of 
our northern counties has not been equal to 
maintaining the soft “1 ;” thus, among other 
instances, Folk has long been changed in 
Yorkshire into Fawke and Fock. In Ireland, 
from the earliest dates, the hard “‘c” of the 
Danish invaders yielded to the softer 
Milesian lisp of the old Spanish Celts, and 
became almost universally “th,” as in the 
Spanish ‘“conthepthione” for the written 
word ‘“concepcione ;” while, similarly, the 
“‘Folck” of the Dane, following the same 
Milesian influence, became among the Irish 
people “For” and “Fur.” Apart from this 
national habit, the peculiarity of a personal 
lisp would probably also cause the substitution 
of the “th” for the “c” by any scribe 
writing from word of mouth. The “c” in 
some English mouths also became softened 
to “s,” producing infinite variety, and again 
hardened to a soft “g” as in Fulcher, 
Fulsher, Foulger. These and a thousand 
other demonstrations constantly press upon 
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anyone who closely studies the old Subsidy 
Rolls, It is often scarcely possible to 
recognise the same individual under the 
many aliases assigned to him by different 
scribes. 

8. Corruptions due to Use of Various 
Languages.—Passing on to further considera- 
tions, we find wide-spread changes arising 
out of the use of various tongues in our early 
chronicles, a use which has left its impress 
over an immense range of our subject. The 
same name has been repeatedly dealt with in 
Saxon, Latin, and French, and while retaining 
the original meaning has assumed widely 
different forms. Thus we have in example, 
Fairfield, Belfield, Bonfield, Beauchamp, Bel- 
champ, Bello Campo, Campbell and Belcamp, 
all having the same root. Further in illustra- 
tion may be cited Monte-Acuto, Montacute 
and Montague ; De Bosco, Dubosc, De Bois, 
Bois, Boyce, Wood and Atwood; Ponte 
Fracto, Pontefract, Brackenbridge and Brace- 
bridge; Novo Mercato, Newmarket and 
Newmarch ; Novo Burgo and Newburgh: 
Puntward has been Anglicised to Bridgeward, 
whence Bridger, Bridgett, etc.—all these 
instances having a similar derivation and 
meaning. 

The list of changes arising from this par- 
ticular cause might be almost indefinitely 
extended, though it will suffice for the present 
object only to notice, in extension of this 
heading of our subject, the influence of the 
various Northern tongues as they became 
transferred to British soil. Naturally, among 
the belligerent invaders of this country, “the 
swordsman” was a common appellation. 
Now the old Norse word meaning a sword 
was “kordi,” and that of the Danish tongue 
“kaarde ;” and these variations, as might be 
expected, form the root of a great variety of 
our modern surnames. We find the Norse 
form still fully preserved in the family of 
Cordy of Norfolk and Suffolk; but side by 
side with it are to be found the variation by 
the use of the Danish form of Cardy, Cady, 
Carde, and Cade. In the western and 
northern counties the Norse form is princi- 
pally met with, though now somewhat 
softened, and in them the variety of growth 
has given rise to Cody, Codde, Code, Coode, 
Crudde, and a hundred other aliases. The 
Norse form is apparent in Cordwell, while 


the Danish form is traceable in Cardwell. 
The addition of the syllable “man” as the 
equivalent for “swordsman,” and of “er” as 
the equivalent for “ sworder,” as in Cady- 
man, Cademan, etc., and in Corder, has 
produced a further infinite variety of English 
surnames; while from the same root may 
probably also be deduced the Irish and 
Scotch McCardy, Macarthy, McHardy, ete. 
Continuing this branch of discussion, it may 
be observed that “Fylk” in Norse is the 
equivalent of “Folk” in Danish, while the 
Lithuanian form of the word is “ Polk,” a 
circumstance accounting for much variety. 
To this fact should be reckoned in addition 
the use of the synonymous word “ flock ” for 
“folk,” a form not even now of uncommon 
adoption to denote any assemblage. We 
thus obtain from the same root as the names 
which commence with “ Folk,” the abundant 
forms of Flockard, Flockart, Flocker, Flocke, 
etc., as also the similar sub-corruptions de- 
scending finally to Flacke. 

9. Corruptions due to Indiscriminate Use 
of all the Vowels and of some Consonants.— 
There is but one further prominent source 
of corruption which it occurs to the writer to 
mention. It must be apparent to all students 
of local and sur-nomenclature that the vowels 
of the English language must have been used 
by our forefathers as almost synonymous. 
Nothing but such a custom could account 
for the indiscriminate employment we find 
made of them. They cannot, it would seem, 
have had the broadly-marked distinction in 
sound which we give them in the present 
day; and the result has been that many 
thousands of names originally the same have 
come down to us in forms of spelling which 
render them, unless this allowance be made, 
quite untraceable as to their origin. Neither 
were the consonants free altogether from 
such liberal dealing. ‘“P” and “B” were 
commonly interchangeable, as in Burchard 
and Purchard from the old Burghward, while 
“d” was almost invariably the equivalent of 
“th,” bringing about a change in sequence 
(through the lisp before referred to) of For- 
cred, Forthred, Fordred. 

Having thus sketched out as fully as is 
possible within the limits of a magazine 
article the leading circumstances which would 
appear to have gradually brought about the 
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multiplication of surnames among us, the 
writer would now desire to revert to the con- 
tention with which he started, that much 
needless ingenuity has been shown in the 
endeavour to assign particular meanings to 
names which are really only corruptions. 
Mr. Ferguson, in his recent useful and most 
instructive work upon surnames, has fur- 
nished, as it seems to the writer, a striking 
instance of such misapplied endeavour. 

Taking for the purpose of illustration that 
author’s method of dealing with the ancient 
name of Folkward, it will be seen that he 
assigns to the varied forms of the terminal 
syllable discovered distinct meanings. To 
Folcobert or Folcbrat (which is, it may be 
believed, to be rendered as “Child of 
Folco,” as witness our country word “ brat”) 
he ascribes the interpretation “ famed of the 
people.” To the German Folchaid and its 
varied French forms he assigns the meaning 
of “state or condition of the people,” from 
the old German word “ Haid.” For Folkitt 
(Eng.), Fouquet and Fouchet (Fr.), he sug- 
gests fortis or “hard.” To Folkard (Eng.), 
Volkhardt (Ger.), Foucart (Fr.), he gives 
“ Hari” or warrior as the equivalent, while 
many other forms of the terminal syllable 
Mr. Ferguson holds to claim similarly vary- 
ing derivatives. The writer believes that 
such ingenuity is, as he has said, misapplied : 
that all such variations are but corruptions 
of the original “ Folkward,” due to the causes 
he has above suggested. In order to prove 
such to be the case he has compiled the table 
which closes this article. It will be seen 
therefrom how allied are all the forms of 
terminal corruptions in names which origi- 
nally ended with “ward.” Now, presuming 
that we accepted Mr. Ferguson’s interpreta- 
tion above given of Folcobert or Folcbrat, the 
same meaning could hardly apply in the 
case of Marcbart or Wolfbert. A man could 
scarcely be “famed of the Marc” or “ boun- 
dary,” nor of that destructive animal the 
wolf, and yet we find the same terminal 
applied in both those two cases. 

It is needless to pursue that line of argu- 
ment further ; but it will be found applicable 
to nearly all the instances cited in the ap- 
pended list. The author contends that the 
fact that the same forms of corruption have 
been found to attend the originals of all the 


names therein dealt with, is sufficient proof 
that such instances were but corruptions, and 
were not possessed of the different significa- 
tions Mr. Ferguson has given to them. 

In the compilation of the list given, and 
with the object of sufficiently bearing out his 
argument, the writer has selected six of the 
oldest names ending in “ ward” that he has 
discovered. But with reference to that 
assigned the most prominent place, Folk- 
ward, he has had in view the demonstration 
of a further object of this article. The varia- 
tions of the first syllable of that name have 
been as wide as have those of the second. 
The result has been to produce from the 
original root a multiplication of surnames so 
great as to necessitate almost the employment 
of the system of permutations and combina- 
tions to calculate their possible finality. So 
numerous have been the instances met with, 
that it has been necessary to reduce those 
quoted to about one-fifth in order to bring 
the list within practicable limits ; but those 
selected will suffice to illustrate how large a 
number of modern surnames may perhaps 
be traced to this old term of office. With 
the other cases of surnames paralleled, it has 
been the writer’s object merely to use them 
to show how the terminal syllable has con- 
sistently varied with all of them. Had his 
attention been directed to this subject 
throughout the researches made by him, 
doubtless many other instances of parallelism 
could have been noted which would have 
filled up the gaps of it which are now per- 
force left unoccupied. Still, sufficient evi- 
dence, it is believed, has been adduced to 
prove the case stated. 

A few remarks are desirable before inviting 
the reader to study the list presented to him. 
It will be readily understood that the hold- 
ing of office among our earliest forefathers 
would be held to denote an honourable 
position claiming to some extent perpetuation 
of record. We therefore find many surnames 
which received subsequent adoption, due 
perhaps to such a feeling. The first name 
of such a character placed on the list is that 
of Folkward, its literal meaning being the 
“keeper or guardian of the people.” This 
term appears to have been assigned probably 
to the presidents of the local or “ hundred” 
folkmoots. The second in order is, there is 
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reason to think, a Cornish sub-corruption of 
the shortening due to the omission of the 
“‘w” in Folkward in the Latin writing before 
referred to, #¢., to Folchard or Folkard (the 
“ch” being of hard pronunciation, and 
equivalent to the modern “k”). The “f,” 
as has been pointed out, became changed to 
“t,” and the name of Tolchard, while still 
preserved in its integrity, has followed the 
almost infinite forms of corruption observable 
of its original. The third in order is the 
name Tanward or Tunward, z¢., the person 
charged with the keeping in order of the 
“Tun,” or quickset hedge surrounding the 
village of our forefathers, whence our modern 
word “town.” The fourth, Marcward, is de- 
fined by Bosworth as meaning the keeper or 
watcher of boundaries, #¢, guardian of the 
marc. The fifth, Wolfward, designated the 
officer to whom was assigned the keeping 
down of the number of the wolves by which 
our most ancient progenitors were troubled. 
The sixth, Puntward, meant literally the 
ferry or bridge-keeper, from the Saxon 
“punt,” of which the Latin “pons” is the 
equivalent ; an office of no small importance 
to a society in a state of almost constant 
internecine quarrel, it being within this 
officer’s discretion to permit or refuse pas- 
sage over any guarding stream. The seventh 
and last name is that of Wodeward, or the 
officer charged with watching over the legiti- 
mate use of the forests, in which the mem- 
bers of the ancient communities possessed 
communal rights. 

In the compilation of the derivations from 
those names, the writer has endeavoured -so 
to classify them as to show how the corrup- 
tions—as to the causes of which he has 
before essayed explanation—gradually ex- 
tended. It is quite impossible to assign 
dates to the commencement of any of their 
forms, for some appear in use at very early 
periods ; but it is significant, as evidencing 
the lateness of the corruption Tolchard, that 
the use of the original “w” can hardly be 
traced, nor does any form of it appear in 
old foreign records or charters. It is npt 
professed that the conclusions assumed are 
entirely accurate ; they are meant at best to 
be but suggestive. Still, it is held that they 
will be found to dispose of many of the 
efforts made to assign meanings to a great 


number of surnames in modern use, and to 
account for their present almost infinite 
variety. A distinction has been made in the 
type employed in the printing to enable the 
reader to follow the compiler’s idea as to 
which names were primary, secondary, and 
third corruptions, with the sequences to the 
last. 

In order to anticipate as far as possible 
objections which may be raised to the con- 
clusions proposed as to many names in the 
list, which may appear at first sight almost 
untenable as corruptions of the original root 
assigned to them, it is desirable to give, by 
way of forestallation, some confirmatory evi- 
dence. Nothing was commoner in the olden 
times than for the names of individuals to be 
given to and to remain with the places of 
their habitation. Once such names were so 
locally established, they followed to a large 
extent in their corruptions those observable 
in the use of the name when applied to 
persons. The writer has therefore selected 
a few out of the many instances where the 
name of Folkward has thus received adoption 
as the name of a locality, and the citation of 
the different forms met with in ancient docu- 
ments, and so applied, will form strong 
warranty for his assumption of similar varia- 
tions in its use as a personal appellative. 

Out of 144 instances in his present posses- 
sion wherein the personal name has so been 
the foundation of those of towns in various 
countries, four are quoted for the fulfilment 
of this object, though the two last have been 
associated, it having been found impossible 
to distinguish as to which of them the cor- 
ruptions apply. The modern name of the 
town is that first given, and the older ones 
are arranged as they appear to vary in suc- 
cession from the earliest to the latest form, 
some attempt at parallelism also being main- 
tained : ‘ 

AULQUEMONT AND 
(Yorkshire) "(Workahirey. Foucanwowt 
Folkwardby Fulkwarethorpe Folcardi-Monti 
Folquardby Folkarthorp Fulcaudus-Montensis 
Folkardby Folkerthorp Fokardimonte 
Folkerdby Folkersthorp Fulcardemont 
Folkerby Fokkerthorp Folcarmunt 
Fokardby Fowkersthorpe Frocardi Monte 


Fokerdby _ Francquemont 
Foquerby _ Montes Fouquerannus 
Fookerby Foukarmount 


Fokerby Fokerthorp oA 
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FockERBY 
(Yorkshire). 
Fockerby 
Fawkeby 
Folkesby 
Fulcherby 
Felcardby 
Falgardeby 
Fougerby 
Folgnarby 
Folnarby 
Foceby 


The above given corruptions by no means 
exhaust all the various forms found, but their 


FOGGATHORP 
(Yorkshire). 


Folkethorp 
Fulcathorpe 
Follethorpe 
Fulthorp 
Foggerthorpe 
Fogathorp 


— 


FAULQUEMONT AND 
FoucaRMONT 
(France). 


Faukemont 
Falkemont 
Fulcharmunt 
Facarmund 
Falico-Monte 


Falconis Mons 


Falcmount 
Falkenstein 


number will suffice for the present purpose. 
As regards the variations of the name when 
applied to persons, it may be remarked that 
in nearly all the cases hereafter given, the 
writer has been able to identify them with 
the original name, or with some leading 
corruption of it, by their co-use to designate 
the same individual. 

With thus much by way of introduction, 


Fontardi Monte 


the list may now be given for examination, 


and it is believed the reader will find it to 
strongly support the arguments advanced. 





FOLKWARD 
Folquard 


Ferquhard 
Ferqwar 


Folquerd 


Folquer 
Folque 
Foulke 


Folcvard 


Folcuald 
Fawkeward 


Folcewin 


Folkeworth 
Fulw 


FoLKARD 
Folchard 


Folkhard 


Fokard 
Folkarbe 


Folcett 


Faukett 
Faucet 


Folkod 


Folcauz 
Folcy 


FoLKERD 
Folkered 


Folcred 
Fulchred 
Fulchret 
Folkett 
Foukett 
Fouquet 
Folkelet 
Folkelot 


Fulcherd 


Fulcher 
Fulke 


Folcheid 
Folcrid 


Folcrit 
Folcric 


Folchrih 
Folric 


FoLKERED 


Flkoeray 


Folkeroy 





(Corruption) 
Terquart | 
Tawarn 


Turkebi 
Tor 
Tochard 
Talcott * 
Tolcett 


Tuckett 
Torcaz ‘a 


Toket 
Tuckett 
Touchett 
Tulcher 
Toulke 
Tuke 


Tolderoy 





TANWARD 
Tanguart 
Tankwart 


Tunkin 

Toneworth 
TANKARD 

Tanchard 

Tunherd 


Tancwart 


Tanihud 
TANKERD 
Tankered 
Tancred 


Tancret 


Tunks 

Tanchild 
Thenchila 
Tingrid 
Tancrid i 


Tanchrih 
Tanqueray 





MARCWARD 
Marquard 


Marwart 
Marque ad 


Marcvard 
Markwald 
Marvin 
Markeworth 
Marw 
MERKKARD 
Marchard 


Marholt 
Merkhard 


Markaby 


Marcard 
Marcart 
Marcot 
Marget 


Marcet - 
Marcy 


Maracholt 


Marcher s 
Marche 


oe 


Marchida™ 


Marquick 
Markwick 
Marchrih 

Merrick 





WoLFWARD 
Wolward 


Wolfwar 


oe 


Wr ulvard 


Wi olfwin : 
WoLrarp 


Wolfhart 


Volfras 
Wulphez 

VULFERD 
Volfred “ 
Wulfret ie 


Wolfkelt 


Vuifaid 
Vulfild * 
Vuolheid 
Vuolfrid 


Walfrit 


Wulfric *" 
WoLFERAD 


oe 





PuNTWARD 
Penward 


Pynceware 


Panneworth 
Punkarp 
Puntchard i 


Punchard 
Penhard 


oe oe 
oe 


Pontcard 
Penicott e 
Penikett 
Punyett 
Poncett 
Poncy i 
PuNCHERD 


Puncered 
Pendred 
Pencet " 
Punchet 
Punchelote 
Puncher 
Punche 


Penquit 
Pencrich 
PENDERED 


Pundelay 
Penderay 





WoDEWARD 


ee 
ee 


ee 
WoopDarRD 


Woodyherd 


Wodecot d 
Woodgett 


oe 


WoopweErp 


Woodgett 
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FOLKWARD 





(Corruption) 


TANWARD 


MARCWARD 


WoOLFWARD 


PUNTWARD 


WoDEWARD 








Folderoy 
Folcroy 
Folkey 
Folkys 
Folkes 
Fookey 
Foky 
Folcharad 
Fulcherar 
Folchrad 


Folcrada (fem.) 
Folerad 
Folraad 
Folcharat 
Folcrat 
FoLCcoARD 


Faukoun 
Facon 
Frocode 
Folculf 
FoLKEARD 
Folkier 
Foliard 
Folard 


Foller 


FOLKANDE 
Folcrand 
Folcran 
Folkarn 
Folken 
Folcnand 
Fokerande 
Fukeram 
Foukhend 
FoLGARD 


Folgar 
Folger 
Foulger 


Folgot 
argu 
Faljard 
Fax: 
Fouzard 
FoLsarD 


Folsar 
Folser 





Tulerad 


Tolcoat : 
Tolcholt 
Tolcho 


Tulke 
Tolcon 
Tolkyn 
Tolken 
Tolkien 
Tolyn 
Tochen 
Tacon 


Tolihard 


Toller 


Trusher 
Tolcher it 


Toker 
Tokke 
Toker 
Toaker 
Taccha 
Taker 
Tuker 
Tucher 





Toney 


Tancharad 
Tancrad % 
Tangcrad 
Tancrada 
Tancharat 
Tancrat 
Thancald ; 
Tanco 
Tancrus 


Tunkin ~ 
Tanklin 
Tanculf Bb 
Tenner} 
Tunrard 


Tangye co 
Thancger 


Tingrid © 





Marcheyes 


Markey 
Marcarad 


Marcrad 4 


Marcharat 
Marcrat 
Marcourt 
Marcolt 


Marceau 
Marcus 


Marco 


Marchun 
Marchinc 


Marclin 


Marcolf 3 
MARCUARD 
Marchia 


MARKAND 


Marcian | : 
Marcbern 


Marcham 


Margger : 


Margot 
Margund 


MARSCHARR 
Marcher 
Marcher 
Marche 
Marc 





Wulfheye 
Wolfchis 

Vourey 7 
Wolfy } 
Wolverad 


Wulfrad 4 
Wulfrada 
Vulfrad 


Wulfrat 
ULFOARD 
Vulfaud 
Vulfoald 
Vulfo 
Vulfleus 


Wolfun 
Wulfen 


Vulfin 
Wolfrun 


WULFEARD 
Wulfier 
Wulard ‘ 


Woller } 
Waller 


VULFAND 
Wolfgant 
Vulfran 
Wolfarn 
Wolfen 
Wolfnand 
Vulfcheran 
Wolfram 
WULGARD 
Wolfgar 
Wolfger 
Vuolfger 
Woolgar 


Wo.rar : 
Wolfer 
Wolfker 





Penderay 


Ponteys 2 
Pontearchar 


PANCOARD 
Punchaud 


Punche 
Poncione 
Ponteyn 
Pynchin 


Puncia 
Punnyard 


PUNCHAND 
Ponyant 
Punchon 
Pinchorn 
Puncyn 
Puncham 
PoNGARD 


Penicud 
PuNSHARD 
« ee 
Punshon 
ee 
PoNCHAR 
Puncher 


Punche 
Punch 





Woodes 
Woodey 


Woodin 


Woodier 
Woodyard 


Woden i 


Woderone 


Woodger ; 


Woopar | 
Wooder 
Woodde 


oo ae 
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TANWARD | MARCWARD | WOLFWARD | PUNTWARD | WODEWARD 


| (Corruption) 
Tocker 
Touker "" 
Towke 
‘Lucker 


Turck 
Tocker 


Toky 
Toche 
Toke 


FOLKWARD 








Focker 
Fugger 
Fouker 
Fouke 
Fucker 
Furcke 
Fokker 
Fokke 
Foky 
Foch 
Foke 
Faulker 
Faulke 
Faulkes 
Falke 
bey 
Fawker 
Fawke 
Fawkes 
FoLtParD 
Folpald 
Folcpret 


Tawke " 


VoLPARD 
Vuolfpold 
Wolfpret 
Vopred 
Vuolfbald 


Woifbert ” 


Tolputt “ Tancpret : i poe 


MARBOLD 
Merkbold 


Marcbart 


FoLtBAaRD 
Folbald 
Folcobert 
Folbert 


Fokard 
Frothard 
Foltrud 


Tolbald *” Thancbald 
re Le Thancbert 
FocarpD Hs fs 


Trotard “* Marthard. Vuolftrud’ 





Fotard 


Futher 
Fordred 


Tuther 

















Marcadrud 


Vualthaid} 
Vualther 
Wolther 


Punter z 
Vulfedrud oe 














Accounts of benry UJ. 
By Sir J. H. Ramsay, 
stillet 
ParT II. 
(See ante, vol. x., p. 191.) 
G fa dealing with the financial history 
1 of the latter half of the reign of 
“| Henry VI., I have to express my 
regret at not being able to give the 
totals of the Issue Rolls from the year 1451 
onwards. But the fact is that from that time 
the treasurers, Lancastrians and Yorkists 
alike, ceased to require their subordinates to 
add up the Rolls. Every continuous series 
has a value; but the labour of adding up 
nineteen consecutive Rolls is so great that I 
have been obliged to postpone it for the 
present ; besides, my previous articles have 
already shown that the totals of the Issue 
and Receipt Rolls do not give the most 
trustworthy statements of the Jdond fide 
revenue; that knowledge can only be 
obtained by analyzing the Receipt Rolls, and 
comparing the results with the data furnished 
by the enrolled accounts and other sources 
of information. It may be well to glance at 


the finance of the reign as a whole, touching 
lightly on the points which have already been 
illustrated. Financially the reign should be 
divided into three periods, distinguished by 
the direct taxes voted by the representatives 
of thenation. ‘The first period will run frorn 
the accession of Henry VI. in September, 
1422, to September, 1428, when the Govern- 
ment received practically nothing from Parlia- 
ment, and very little from Convocation: that 
is to say, the only direct impost granted by 
Parliament was a levy of 6s. 8d. on each 
lay knight’s fee, and each country parish in 
the kingdom, for one year (March, 1428) ; 
while the Convocation of Canterbury gave 
one tenth, and that of York one half tenth. 
The second period will extend from Septem- 
ber, 1428, to September, 1454, when lay 
and clerical subsidies were voted with some 
degree of regularity. ‘The remainder of the 
reign, up to the accession of Edward IV. 
(4th March, 1461), will form the third period, 
when direct grants wholly ceased. 

I will first endeavour to estimate the yield 
of each branch of the revenue .under the 
heads with which the readers of the Antiguary 
have been made acquainted ; and will then 
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compare the totals with those of the Issue 
Rolls so far as they have been printed. 

For the amount of the old Feudal re- 
venues of the Crown for the first period I 
must be content with the estimate laid by 
Lord Cromwell, the Treasurer, before Parlia- 
mentin 1433 (see Antiguary, x. 195) ; and will 
assume them to have amounted in round 
numbers to £24,000 or £25,000 a year, 
including the Lancaster estates. The 
Customs with aulnage of cloths we may put 
down at about £31,000 from the yield in the 
eighth year, the earliest available (Antiguary, 
supra). ‘The vacant sees and priories alien 
may be taken at about £300 a year: the 
gross yield of the Hanaper I can give with 
exactitude from the Enrolled Foreign Ac- 
counts of the period, and the amount in the 
six years was £12,013, or £2,000 a year. 
For the Mint and Exchange at the Tower I 
find again on the Enrolled Foreign Accounts 
an average yield of £1,632 ayear. Lastly, we 
may put ina sum of £200 year for sundries. 
For the direct grants we have one tenth 
from Canterbury, amounting to £13,000; and 
one half tenth from York, worth about 
41,200. For the 6s. 8d. of the twenty- 
eighth year I must make a guess. Assuming 


as an outside estimate that there were 8,000 
country parishes, and as many lay knights’ 


fees in England at the time, the yield of the 
impost would amount to little more than 
45,000. Thus the total for the period 
received under the head of Direct Grants 
would come to £19,200 in all, or £6,400 
for each year. The entire revenue, there- 
fore, would make up £65,000 or £66,000 
a year. The totals of five Receipt Rolls 
of the period which I found added up 
average £32,664 a term, or £465,328 a year. 
The coincidence may strike the reader as 
very happy, but to my mind it proves that 
our estimates are too high, as even at this 
period of the reign I find that the Rolls are 
swelled by a certain amount of borrowed 
money, to say nothing of interest, if interest 
was paid, a point to which I will revert. 
The recorded average expenditure on the 
Issue Rolls comes to £68,440 a year. 

For the second period from September 
1428, to September 1454, the indications 
mostly point to declining revenues. For the 
old Crown revenues £20,000 will suffice. 


For the Customs the average of the ninth, 
tenth and eleventh years, as given by Lord 
Cromwell in 1433, comes to much the same 
as the amount we took before; but as the 
tendency is downward, the last year only 
producing something over £27,000 (with 
aulnage of cloth), while the twenty-seventh 
year (1448-1449) produced rather less than 
that sum, I shall take £27,000 as my 
estimate. The vacant sees may remain at 
#300; and the Hanaper at £2,000. I 
have no data for the period under considera- 
tion ; but in the last years of the reign the 
amount rises from £1,800 a year to 43,172 
gross. The Mint in the same _ period 
dwindles to £310. £1,000 therefore ought 
to be ample for the second period. Adding 
4200 a year as before for sundries, we shall 
get £40,500 irrespective of direct grants. 
As to these from September, 1428, to 
September, 1454, the Parliament Rolls record 
the following votes, which I must ask the 
reader to take on my authority, the references 
lying before me as I write. Between 1428 
and 1432, the King received three subsidies 
and five-sixths of another subsidy without 
deduction. A statement on the Parliament 
Roll of the second Edward IV. tells us that 
a full fifteenth and tenth was still estimated 
at £37,000; but as we have never been 
able to make more than £36,000 out of the 
proceeds of any one, we will take the 
amount at that sum, making an aggregate 
total of £138,000. Between 1433 and 1445 
the King received six further subsidies; but 
under a deduction of £4,000 from each for 
the benefit of impoverished places, these will 
come to £192,000. Between 1446 and 
1454, again the King received four and a half 
subsidies, but under a deduction of £6,000 
from each, making another total of £135,000. 
The King also received in 1450 a graduated 
income tax. Incomes from £1 to £20 per 
annum were required to pay at the rate of 
6d. on the £1; incomes from £20 to 
4200 a year paid 12d. on the £1; and 
above £200 double that. Eventually in- 
comes under £2 and £3 a year from real 
and personal property respectively were 
excused. The Commons were reluctant to 
vote the tax, which was unpopular; it was 
made a condition that persons should be 
assessed on their own simple oath, and 
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that no further inquiry as to their means 
should be lawful. When the next Parlia- 
ment met it was stated that not a step had 
yet been taken towards raising the money. 
Fresh orders were issued; I was prepared 
to believe that the whole thing would fall to 
the ground. But I was mistaken: the En- 
rolled Foreign Accounts (33rd to 38th years) 
tell us that the commissioners, after four 
years of diligent work, succeeded in getting 
in a sum of £12,154 as the entire proceeds 
of an income tax of 6d. to 2s. on the £1 of 
all incomes over £2 and £3 in the whole of 
England. In 1440 a poll-tax on foreigners 
wasinstituted, householders being condemned 
to pay 1s. 4d. yearly, and servants 6d. This 
was extended in 1449 by the imposition of 
6s. 8d. on each resident foreign merchant, 
and ts. 8d. on each clerk ; but this need not 
trouble us, as the total seems only to have 
reached #100 a year. Adding up the 
amounts of the other Parliamentary grants 
and spreading them over the twenty-six 
years, we get £26,000 a year to be added to 
the ordinary revenues. The clerical grants 
remain. From Wake’s State of the Church, 
Wilkin’s Concilia, and the second Appendix to 
Deputy Keeper’s Third Report, we learn that 
during the period under consideration the 
King received from the southern Convoca- 


tion 15} tenths, and 5} from the clergy of the 
Northern Province. At the rates above given 
these would make up £204,550, or £7,867 
a year to be added. The whole then will 
stand thus: 


£40,500 
26,000 


7,867 


£74,367 


I have not got the total of any Receipt 
Roll of the period to compare with this; but 
the Issue Rolls from 1428 to 1450 (all that 
are available) show an average expenditure 
of £109,115 a year. The difference repre- 
sents financial embarrassment ; but it does 
not exactly give the measure of the King’s 
indebtedness. If the totals of the Receipt 
Rolls were before us we should probably find 
them giving an apparent income equal to the 
expenditure, the accounts being swelled on 
the one side by loans contracted in anticipa- 
tion of the ordinary sources of revenue, on 


Ordinary Revenue 
Lay Subsidies - - - 
Clerical Subsidies 


the other by the drafts given to the persons 
advancing the loans. These “ assignments” 
were often drawn within a few days of the 
time of the advance, and they are always 
treated on the Rolls as actual repayment ; 
but in fact they were only securities for 
repayment, of which Sir John Fortescue tells 
us that a poor man would rather have had 
roo marks (£66 13s. 4d.) in cash than 
4100 by assignment, “wich peraventur shall 
cost hym right miche, or he can gete his pay- 
ment and peraventur be never paid thereof” 
(Governance of England, 119, ed. Plummer). 
Again, when the Treasury could only pay 


.part of a debt, the practice was to enter the 


whole as paid, the unpaid balance being 
credited to the payee as a loan to the King ; 
the entry of payment on the Issue Roll being 
balanced on the Receipt Roll by a fictitious 
“assignment,” which is marked as “cancelled” 
and retained in the Exchequer. When the 
unpaid balance comes to be paid to the 
creditor the sum is entered on the Issue 
Roll, not as paid on account of the original 
and true debt, but of the fictitious “advance” 
by “restitution of a tally.” 

Thus we trace three kinds of payment on 
the Rolls: 1st, payment in cash, “i denartis 
solutis ?? 2nd, payment by assignment de- 
livered to the creditor, to be cashed by him 
as and when he may; and 3rdly, payment 
by cancelled assignment, which is not even 
delivered to the creditor, but retained in the 
Exchequer. The first sort of assignment 
makes money to appear as paid into and 
out of the Exchequer, which perhaps was not 
paid till long after, perhaps not at all; under 
the second sort of assignment money is 
entered on the Issue Rolls as paid which is 
not paid at all, and which, if paid at some 
future time, must figure again on both Rolls. 

I will give two instances to show the scale 
on which those things were done. On the 
7th December, 1443, we find on the Re- 
ceipt Roll (Mich. 22 H. VI.) an entry of 
£11,666 13s. 4d. advanced to the King by 
the Duke of York; the money, however, is 
not marked on the margin “ sol” (solutum— 
paid), as it ought to have been if really paid 
in. On the 21st February, 1444, we find, 
on the Issue Roll of the same term, assign- 
ments made to the Duke in payment of the 
above amount; also, on the same day, pay- 
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ment in cash of another £11,666 13s. 4d. 
due for the wages of men who have been 
serving in operations against Dieppe in Nor- 
mandy. The assignments for the “advance” 
of £11,666 13s. 4d. were only cashed by 
instalments between the 28th and 32nd years 
(1449-1454), though they are entered as pay- 
ments of February, 1444. The cash advance 
by the Duke, and the cash repayment to 
him, appear to be both fictitious ; the wages 
being nominally paid at once in cash by 
handing back to the Duke his own money, 
but really only by instalments between 1449 
and 1454. Both Rolls, however, are at once 
swelled by cross entries of £11,666 13s. 4d. 
Again, in July 1446 (Easter, 24 H. VI.), we 
have assignments to the Duke of York for 
£26,000 in payment of his salary as King’s 
Lieutenant of Normandy; the Duke is obliged 
at once to restore tallies for £6,620, which 
are cancelled and re-entered as a loan from 
him. At what dates the assignments that he 
took away with him were paid I cannot say ; 
but the fresh assignments eventually given to 
him for the £6,620 were not finally liquidated 
till the 2nd Edward IV. (1462-1463). The 


schedule of debts drawn up by Lord Crom- 
well in 1433 showed an amount of £166,961 
as owing; one drawn up in Parliament in 
1449 gave £ 372,000 as the amount of debt. 


Our third period, from 1454 to 1461, was 
one of confusion, the Wars of the Roses 
beginning with the First Battle of St. Albans 
in May, 1455; and the revenue went down 
quickly. I will not attempt an estimate for 
the earlier years of the period; but an 
analysis of the receipts of the 37th year 
(1458-1459) shows that, exclusive of loans 
and cancelled tallies, the King’s entire revenue 
was just over £22,000. The old Crown 
revenues, in spite of repeated acts for the 
resumption of Crown lands, have fallen to 
£13,135, and the Customs to £7,558. But 
these amounts cannot stand. ‘The Lancaster 
estates alone, with Wales, Chester and Corn- 
wall, were worth £10,000 or £11,000 a 
year; while the Enrolled Foreign Accounts 
show Hanaper Receipts to the amount of 
43,000 a year in this period. It is clear 
that in this year the Receipt Rolls only 
record the cash paid into the Exchequer, 
without noticing the payments made direct 
to Crown creditors by the parties ac- 


countable to the Crown. Our estimate 
for the third period must, however, in 
any case be something under £40,000 
a year, as that was the amount (without 
direct grants) in the previous period. The 
feudal revenues of the 37th year, small as 
the total is, are eked out by a most unusual 
amount of fines on sheriffs for insufficient 
returns to writs and escape of prisoners ; 
estreats of recognisances for good behaviour 
and the like, testifying to disorders of several 
years’ standing. In one place we have 
117 consecutive entries of “ forfeitures,” the 
amounts forfeited varying from 3s. 4d. to 20s. 
The persons condemned include some of the 
highest names in the land and of both sides 
in politics, as Northumberland, Norfolk, 
Arundel. 

[ have alluded to the unsolved question 
of interest on the royal loans. Sir John 
Fortescue, who ought to know what he was 
writing about, says distinctly that the King’s 
creditors took “the 4th or 5th penny” from 
him for all that they advanced (Governance 
of England, 118). All I can say is that not 
a trace of this appears on the Rolls. If the 
King repays all that is entered as advanced 
to him, that is as much as he does. The 
only suggestion that I can make is that 
perhaps the interest was discounted, the 
creditor receiving an acknowledgment of a 
larger sum than he had actually advanced ; 
but then it seems strange that the treasurer 
should charge himself with more money than 
he had received. 

The rates of Customs’ duties did not vary 
much during the reign, at any rate so far as 
natives were concerned. ‘Tonnage remained 
throughout at 3s. the tun of wine, and 
poundage at 12d. on the £1 value of 
general merchandise, including native cloth. 
The wool duties payable by natives, in spite 
of some efforts to raise them, remained at 
40s. the sack throughout. The duty from 
foreigners varied a good deal. A total of 
63s. 4d. the sack was imposed on them in 
1422, to be reduced shortly to 53s. 4d. 
(Proceedings P. Council, iii. 35). In 1435 
the amount is given as 56s. 8d., and in 1437 
as 63s. 4d.; while in 1453, when the customs 
were voted for the King’s life, the total to be 
paid by foreigners on the sack of wool is laid 
down as 100s, This duty, if enforced, would 
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simply exclude them from dealing in their 
own names in the English market. 

To glance at the expenditure of the reign. 
The Household, down to the time of the re- 
ductions made in 1454, appears to have been 
kept with singular regularity at the moderate 
amount of £13,000—£15,000 a year, ex- 
clusive of the Great Wardrobe, which came to 
4£1,500—£1,600 a year more.* From the 
4th December, 1454, to the 11th May, 1456, 
we find £17,684 spent. 

Calais was always a terrible drain; the 
expenditure can be traced fully through the 
Enrolled Foreign Accounts. There were 
two accounts for Calais, that of the treasurer 
for wages, and that of the victualler for the 
rations which the Government had to supply. 
From the 4th February, 1421, to the same 
day in 1424, the apparent expenditure for 
the combined accounts was £43,444; in the 
next two years we have £43,276 recorded as 
spent in the same way. Again, from 1426 to 
1428, we have £ 26,374 spent. Then passing 
on, in the five years beginning 24th June, 
1451, we have £95,500 paid for wages, with 
4#,22,676 spent for victualling in five other 
years about the same time, but not quite the 
same years. 

Lastly, between 1451 and 1456, we have 
4£,16,484 spent on works, making thus a 
grand total of £131,657 spent, or nearly 
4£27,0c0 a year. Of this amount we note 
that £49,580 were apparently borrowed from 
the merchants of the Calais Staple, of which 
£40,900 went to clear off the account of 
Edmund, Duke of Somerset, up to the 
zoth April, 1456—nearly a year after his 
death—the rest going to the Earl of Warwick. 
But this was a great effort made once in a 
way. The expenditure was really beyond 
what the Government could defray, and the 
garrison was in a state of chronic mutiny. 
One word as to the large sums left owing by 
the Government for wages of war, as, for 
instance, to Sir John Fastolf, who claimed 

* So for the Household, a summary of the four 
first years in the Chapter House Miscellanea, Lord 
Cromwell’s estimate for the 11th year and sundry 
Q. R. Miscellanea for the 22nd, 25th, 26th, 29th, and 
3oth years. The estimate, therefore, of £24,000 for 
the 28th year, given in Rot. Parlt., v. 183, seems un- 
reasonable. For the Great Wardrobe, see accounts 
also in the Q. R. Miscell. for the 17th, 18th, 21st, 


22nd, and 28th years. 
+ Q. R. Miscell. Wardrobe, $}. 


44,000 at his death.* The indenture of a 
man-at-arms, engaging to serve under the 
Duke of York in 1441, throws some light on 
this.t The captain engages to pay over to 
the recruit the full amount of the two first 
quarters’ pay, always advanced by the Govern- 
ment before the expedition sailed; for his 
pay after that the soldier practically agrees 
to be content with what he can get abroad ; 
thus, when the captains charged the Govern- 
ment with full wages for the whole time, it 
was well known that they were claiming to 
be reimbursed for what they had not spent. 


TABLE I. 
IssuEs 21-29 Henry VI. From Pett anp Aupirors’ Rotts. 





Term. Duration of Term. 4 


Regnal 
Year. 





Thursday, Oct., 1442 (given as 
3d Oct.}-—Sat., 6 April, 1443 Seas 
Sat., 4 May—Friday, 26 July, 1443...'48,764 
Thursd., 3 Oct., 1443-—Sat., 22 Feby.,| 
E444 are ase nee wee we T3057 
Frid., 24 April—Wed., 26 August, 
RAE Gass aoe vane, ose aes 
Wed., 30 Sept., 1444—Mond., 1 Mar., 
1445 ove, nse wee ween 42,972 
Frid., 9 April—Wed., 21 July, 1445...'42,216 
Mond., 11 Oct., 1445—Mond., 7 Mar., 
1446 (shillings and pence illegible) */30,679 
— 5 May—Frid., 19 August, 
144 eve ove ose ss nee? 
Thursd., 6 Oct., 1446—Frid., 17 Feb., 
1447 (given in two subtotals) __ ...*/50,175 
Easter |Sat., 22 April—Tuesd. 25 July, 1447 @) we fecslecs 
Mich, |Tuesd., 17 Oct., 1447—Tuesd., 12t 
March, 1448 (Auditors). a 
Frid., 12 April—Tuesd., 16 July, 
* 


2448 ss ove coe eal.) een 
Wed., 9 Oct., 1448—Tuesd., 8 April, 


Mich. 


Easter 
Mich. 


Easter 
Mich, 
Easter 


Mich, 
Easter 


5 | Mich. 


391355 


85,702 


44,589 
26,362 


Easter 


Mich, 





46,515 


36,c00 


OO ae aaa aan ae 

Mond., 5 May—Wed., 24 Sept., x 

E (Pelt de ective), about " ™ ‘ wie 

Mich, |Tuesd., 30 Sept., 1449—Tuesd., 31 
March, 1450 (Auditors) ooo” 

Thursday, 16 April—Sat., 29 August, 
1450 wwe eve ooo ove o00114,578 

Tuesd., 6 Oct., 1450—Sat., 10 April pas 
(given as 8 April), 1451 (Auditors)...|27,548' 
a “Sum omitted by accident.” 


TABLE II. 
From Receipt Rois, Micu. anp EASTER, 37 Hen. VI. 
SEPT., 1458-1459). 
N.B.—Without loans or cancelled entries. 
i « ¢d 
e+ 13,135 1 9 
* 7558 11 3 
238 4 8 


Easter 


65,866 
Ss 





- |Easter 
Mich. 























1.) Old Crown Revenues ... 
2) eat eee ove ooo 
.) Hanaper ... ane 
4 Alien Tax ase ove 
5.) Lay Subsidy (arrears) ... 
(6.) Clerical Subsidy (arrears) 
AB a ia a ee 
(8.) Sundries (wool sold on King’s 
account, £100; cash returned, 

KETO 13S 4de)oc ave te 279 13 4 


422,021 14 4 


* Paston, L. I. 358, etc. 
+ Archeologia, xvii. 214. 





THE O'MEAGHERS OF IKERRIN. 


Ior 





TABLE III. 
Customs, Henry VI. From Recerpt Rotts. 
27TH YEAR, SEPT., 1448-1449. 
££ o.é& 
sve 30,405 3 18 
+ 7,074 0 9 
26,079 4 8 
These are : 

» 8,508 18 2 
» 2,189 19 I0 


410,698 18 o 


Mich. «: Pee ove 
Easter ... = a 


N.B.—Without cancelled tallies, 


Mich. «. 


Che D’Weaghers of Jkerrin. 


—s>——_ 


6s Pat HE family of O’Meagher, which held 

48! long sway, played no inglorious 

i} part in the history of Ireland. 

The Cinel Meachair* are de- 

scended from Fionnchada, son of Connla, 

son of Cian, second son of Oiliol Olum, King 
of Munster in the third century. 

In 1617 it was conceived so important to 
ascertain who were the heads of the clanns, 
that the Earl of Thomond compiled a “ Book 
of Pedigrees of the meere Irish,” in which he 
records that of A/eachair, who was thirteenth 
in descent from Cian. Sir George Carew, 
President of Munster about this time, also 
collected for the use of Lord Burghley 
“ Descents of the meere Irish,” in which he 
gives five generations of the O’Meaghers. 
“ Pedigrees of the Irish Nobility,” preserved 
in the British Museum,f also record five 
generations of the O’Meaghers ; and beside 
these there are nine other pedigrees of the 
O’Meaghers in the libraries of Lord Roden, 
of the Royal Irish Academy, and of Trinity 
College. That in possession of Lord Roden, 
written on vellum by Duald Mac Ferbis, 
brings the pedigree downto Teige or Thaddeus 
O’Meagher, who was thirty-eighth in descent 
from Cian; and a pedigree in the Royal 
Irish Academy, which was compiled in 1664 
by Cucory O’Clery, one of the Four Masters, 
also written on vellum, brings the pedigree 
down to John O’Meagher, who was thirty- 
ninth in descent from Cian. 

At the foot of this pedigree was inserted 
the following note: “The steed and battle- 
dress of every Lord of them belong to the 


* Cinel Meachair, descendants of Meachair. 
7 Harleian MSS. 


Comarba of Cronan* and Juchanambeo, and 
these must go round him (the chief of the 
Meachair) when proclaiming him Lord, and 
the Comarba should be at his shoulder (é.e., 
the place of honour), and he should rise before 
the Comarba, and that Meachair was King 
of Ele.” + 

The territory of the Cinel Meachair was 
called Ui Cairin, modernized Ikerrin, a 
barony in the north of the County Tipperary, 
situate at the foot of Bearnan Eile, 2.e., the 
gapped mountain of Ely, now called the 
Devil’s Bit from its curious outline. The 
barony contains 69,381 acres of arable land 
and land and water, and it is subdivided into 
twelve parishes, rated at the annual value of 
445,000. The rivers Nore and Suir rise 
in the parish of Borrisnafarny. 

We find the earliest notice of the clann in 
an ancient life of St. Columba,t which in- 
forms us that one of his disciples named 
Machar received episcopal ordination, and 
undertook to preach the Gospel in the 
northern parts of the Pictish kingdom. The 
legend adds that Columba admonished him 
to found his church, when he should arrive 
upon the bank of a river where it formed by 
its windings the figure of a bishop’s crozier. 
Obeying the injunctions of his master, Machar 
advanced northward preaching Christianity, 
until he found at the mouth of the Don the 
situation indicated by St. Columba, and 
finally settled there with his Christian colony, 
and founded the church, which from its 
situation was called the Church of Aberdon. 

In O'Clery’s Calendar of the Irish Saints,§ 
the feast of “ The Daughter of Meachair” is 
fixed on 7th September, and that of Dermod 
(son of Meachair), Bishop of Airthear-Maighe, 


* St. Cronan was patron of Roscrea, the principal 
town in Ikerrin, and his successor was called his 
Comarb. J/uchananibeo, or the island of living, also in 
O’Meagher’s country, has been described by Geraldus 
Cambrensis, who visited it in 1185. 

¢ A gold cap or morion, which may have served as 
a crown, and been used at the inauguration of the 
O’Meagher, was found in a bog at the Devil’s Bit 
mountain in 1692. Its ornamentation was undoubtedly 
Irish, and was identical with some earlier golden 
articles—/unule and fibu/e—found in Ireland, and 
consisted of embossed circles, some parallel and others 
arranged in angles of the chevron pattern. 

+ Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, edited by Rev. 
Dr. Reeves, and Z7ransactions of the Spalding Club. 

§ Edited by Rev. Dr. Todd, S.F.T.C.D., and Rev. 
Dr. Reeves, now Bishop of Armagh. 
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Tuath-ratha (Tooraah, County Fermanagh), 
on the 6th January. 

The War of the Gaedhill with Gaill* and 
the Chronicon Scotorumt record that King 
Malachy, Monarch of Erinn in the year ro12, 
“led a plundering expedition against the 
Danes, and he ravaged as far as Ben Edair 
(Howth) ; but Macmordha,f{ son of Murchad, 
and Sitruic,§ son of Amhlaidh, and the Danes 
of Leinster, overtook them and killed the 
whole of one of their three plundering parties. 
There fell then Flann, son of Malachy, and 
Lorean, son of Echtigern (King) of Cinel 
Meachair, and two hundred along with them. 
This was the defeat of Drainen, now Drinan, 
County Dublin.” 

In 1280 Seaffriadh Bacagh MacGilla, 
Patraic the Lame, married Inghin, daughter 
of O’Meachair, King of Ui Cariin [Ikerrin]. 

In 1315 Edmund, fifth Chief Butler of 
Ireland, received a grant of the return of all 
writs in his Cantrod of Ormon Hyogurty and 
Hyocarry Ikerrin; and 1328 James, his son 
and successor, was created Earl of Ormonde 
by Edward III., who granted to this noble- 
man’s son, James, the royalties, fees, and all 
other liberties in the County Tipperary, and 
the royal liberty thus established continued 
down to the year 1714, when by an Act of 
the Irish Parliament, 2 George I., it was 
abolished. 

In 1361 King Edward III. sent his son, 
the Duke of Clarence, to Ireland to fill the 
office of Lord Deputy. In 1367 the 
memorable Parliament of Kilkenny was 
held, in which was passed the celebrated 
Statute of Kilkenny. This remarkable 
ordinance, though chiefly directed against 
the Anglo-Normans who had adopted the 
laws and customs of the natives, contains 
some enactments full of the jealous and penal 
spirit which continued for centuries after to 
pervade and infect the whole course of English 
legislation in Ireland. 

By this statute it was high-treason for any 
person of English origin to contract a mar- 
riage with an Irish family; the infraction of 
this stern law, unless dispensed with by the 
King’s special permission, was punished with 
unrelenting severity. 

* Edited by Rev. Dr. Todd, F.T.C.D. 


+ Edited by W. M. Hennessy, M.R.LA. 
} King of Leinster. § King of the Danes. 


On the 23rd December, 1385, Richard II. 
granted a license to Sir Almaric Grace, styled 
Baron Grace, for the better preservation and 
improvement of the peace of the country, to 
form an alliance with Tibinia, daughter of 
O’Meaghir, dynast of Ikerrin, all the laws to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

On the 2oth March, 1372, Stephen, Bishop 
of Meath, had an order for £326, equivalent 
to £13,000 sterling, granted him for having 
risked his life in various parts of Munster 
with men-at-arms, fighting and reducing to 
peace O’Meaghir, O’Brien of ‘Thomond, 
McConmarre (MacNamara), and _ other 
rebels. 

The annals of Lough Ce* record that a 
great slaughter was committed by Art, King 
of Leinster, in Lough Garman (Wexford), 
in the year 1401; in retaliation for this the 
foreigners of A¢hcliath (the Danes of Dublin) 
attacked the Gaidhill of Leinster, and a great 
many of the retained Kerns of Munster, 
under Tadhg O’Meachair, were slain there. 

About this time Gilla-na-naomb O’Hindrin 
wrote a topographical poem, giving an ac- 
count of the principal families of Leinster 
and Munster, and the districts occupied by 
them at that period.t He thus mentions the 
O’Meaghers : 

Mightily have they filled the land, 

The O’Meachairs, the territory of Ui Cairin, 
A tribe at the foot of the Bearnan Eile ; 

It is no shame to celebrate their triumph. 

In the annals of the Four Masters the 
death of O’Meagher, chief of Ikerrin, is 
recorded in the year 1413. 

On the accession of Edward IV., so small 
was the portion of Ireland which acknow- 
ledged the authority of English law, that from 
four small shires which constituted the terri- 
tory of the Pale, were all the lords, knights, 
and burgesses that composed its Parliament 
summoned ; and the fierce clans which sur- 
rounded the Pale were always ready to take 
advantage of thegeneral confusion to which the 
contest for the English Crown had given rise, 
and the inhabitants of the districts bordering 
upon the Irish were forced to purchase 
exemption from them by annual pensions to 
their chiefs. 


* Edited by Wm. H. Hennessy, M.R.I.A. 
+ He died in 1420; this poem has been edited by 
John O’Donovan, LL.D. 
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In 1462 an army gathered by MacWilliam 
(Bourke), of Clanrickard,* marched into 
Icarin (Ikerrin), where O’Meachayr, iz., 
Thadg, with his confederates met and opposed 
them, and William Bourke, MacWilliam’s 
son, was slain by wan cast of a dart by 
O’Meachayr’s son, by which wan throw 
O’Meachayr escaped his army. Thady 
O’Meachayr, King of Icarin, died, and his 
son supplied his place. 

The next notice we find of the O’Meaghers 
is in an Irish MS., preserved in the public 
library of Rennes in Brittany,t being a trans- 
lation from English, from Greek, and from 
Hebrew into Irish, “ of the travels of Sir John 
Mandevil,” and the age of the Lord when 
John made this journey was one thousand 
years and three hundred and thirty-two years. 
The age when Fingin, son of Dermod, son of 
Donnel, son of Fingin, son of Dermod mor 
O’Mahony, put it ultimately into Irish, was 
one thousand four hundred and seventy-two 
years, and John was thirty-four years visiting 
the world, and on his return to Rome the 
Pope confirmed his book, “ These are the 
Lords who were over the Gaedhill ;” and after 
naming MacCarthy mor, O’Sullivan, O’Brien, 
O’Neill, O’Kelly, O’Connor, O’Donnell, and 
others, the notice continues, “and Gilla-na- 
nacmh, son of Tadhg, son of Gilla-na-nacmh, 
was over the Ui Meachair, et alii multi in 
Erinn, from that time forth, who are not 
reckoned for commemoration.” 

With the view to the better defence of the 
English territory at this time, it was enacted in 
a Parliament held at Naas that every merchant 
should bring twenty shillings sterling worth of 
bows and arrows into Ireland for every twenty 
pounds worth of goods he imported from 
England.§ Had the Irish but known their 
strength, or rather had they been capable of 
that spirit of union and concert, the whole 
military force of the Pale could not have 
withstood them. 

Upon the resignation in 1490 of Wm. 
Roche, Bishop of Cork and Cloyne, who was 
concerned in the rebellion of Perkin War- 


* Translated from the Irish by Dudley MacFirbisse, 
for Sir James Ware, Arch., Mis. Vol. 1., p. 246. 

+ Edited by Rev. Dr. Todd, F.S.A., in Prue, R.LA, 
(Irish MSS. Series). 

~ Columbus did not start on his first expedition 
until the year 1492. 

§ Cox. 


beck, Thaddeus Meachair was appointed to 
succeed him the same year. The temporali- 
ties of the see were in a great part the gifts 
and grants of the Barrys, Fitzmaurices, and 
other southern chieftains, and on being seized 
by them Pope Innocent VIII. issued a brief 
on the 18th July, 1492, commanding them 
to desist from their usurpation. Bishop 
Meachair in the meantime set out for Rome, 
on his way took mortally sick, and died at 
Ivrea in Piedmont. 


THE ARMS OF O’MEAGHER. 


The writer was favoured last May with a 
letter from Canon Saroglia, Chancellor of the 
Cathedral of Ivrea, which contained the fol- 
lowing narrative translated from the Italian : 

“In 1492 passed to heaven the blessed 
Thaddeus, an Irish bishop, concerning whom 
we hear the following details: He was of the 
royal stock of O’Meacher, born in the town 
of Cloyne (quere Clonyne in Ikerrin), in 
Ireland, and was probably Bishop of Cork.* 
In the second half of the fifteenth century 
the lay powers in the country set about de- 
priving the Church of its immunities, and 
compelled some of its bishops to seek in 
foreign lands that peace that they could not 
havein their own country. Amongst them was 
the blessed Thaddeus, who set out for Rome, 
and passed through Ivrea, and on the night 
of the 24th October, 1492, was admitted as 


* He was Bishop of Cork and Cloyne 1490-92. 
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an unrecognised pilgrim to the Hospice of 
St. Anthony; he was broken down by the 
long journey over the Great St. Bernard, then 
covered with snow. On the following night 
the officials beheld a great light gleaming on 
the bed where the stranger lay. Being fright- 
ened they ran to extinguish it; but to their 
great surprise they discovered that it was a 
light that did not burn, and that the pilgrim, 
breathing an air of paradise, was then dead. 
Next morning the Governors of the Hospice 
were prayed to relate to Monseigneur Garr- 
gliatti the miraculous occurrence, and on 
going to the Hospice and examining the 
papers found on the person of the deceased 
pilgrim, they discovered that he was a bishop ; 
they then thought it their duty to provide 
him with a befitting interment. The bishop 
with the chapter and clergy, accompanied by 
all orders of citizens, went processionally to 
the Hospice and removed the body of the 
pilgrim, and caused it to be clad in bishop’s 
dress. ‘The bells of the city were set tolling, 
and the bishop translated the corpse to the 
cathedral, where solemn obsequies were held. 
Remembering the extraordinary light at the 
time of the decease, and knowing that certain 
miraculous cures had occurred at that very 
time, the bishop decided that the corpse 
should be interred in the cathedral, and at 


the altar of St. Andrew where reposed the 


relics of St. Eusebius, Bishop of Ivrea. On 
the 27th August, 1742, Monseigneur Michele 
Vittorio de Villa caused the sepulchre, where 
were the bodies of St. Eusebius and the 
blessed Thaddeus, to be opened, and the 
body of the latter was found whole, and not 
decayed, clothed in a violet soutane and 
rochet, his white beard falling on his breast, 
and a ring on his finger.” 

Amongst the Lansdowne MSS.{ there is a 
paper dated 18 Henry VIII. (1526), in which 
the King is recommended to appoint as 
lieutenant one active and politic nobleman, 
with experience of the land, like the Duke of 
Norfolk, and to give him a sufficient army, 
4,000 light horse, gunners, morris-pikes, bows, 
bills, all quick and hardy men, that McMur- 
rough’s, O’Byrne’s, and O’Connor’s countries 
should be taken; that they were the key of 
Ireland, and that Melaughlan, O’Molmoye, 
O’Doyne, O’Dymsye, O’More, and O’Mehayr 

t 2,405 Ireland, 15,983 British Museum. 


will be dearly won, and as each country was 
won the land should be let in freeholds at 
fourpence an arable acre; and when it was 
once brought to quiet and order the King 
might, by Act of Parliament, enlarge his 
realm as he pleased. 

Eleven years later (12th August, 1537) 
Lord Deputy Grey and his Council report to 
the King that they had won a battle in 
O’Magher’s country, and taken the gentleman 
owner thereof and all that were therein pri- 
soners, and forced O’Magher to deliver 
hostages. 

In the month ot July, 1538, Lord Leonard 
Gray proceeded on a military progress through 
a greater part of the kingdom, receiving sub- 
mission of all the chiefs through whose 
countries he passed. In this progress, at- 
tended by the lords of the Pale, he traversed 
Offaley, Elyd, O’Carroll, Ormond, and Arra. 
It is not mentioned that he visited the 
adjacent barony of Ikerrin, but it is probable 
that he interviewed its chief, for in the follow- 
ing year (7th August, 1539) an indenture was 
made between the King and Gullernowe 
O’Maghyr, captain of his nation. The King 
accepted O’Maghyr as his faithful subject, 
and O’Maghyr bound himself, his heirs and 
successors, captains of the said country, to 
pay to the King twelvepence, lawful money 
of Ireland, annually for every carucate of 
land within his country and dominion of 
Yny Kyryne. Whenever a general hosting 
was made he would lead to the Deputy twenty 
horsemen and forty galloglas well armed 
according to the usage of the country, with 
victuals for forty days at his own cost and 
charges. When the deputy came near the 
borders of the said country, O’Maghyr would 
assist him with his whole power for three 
days, and he and his successors would make 
a sufficient open road through their country 
for the more easy passage of the King’s 
waggons and other warlike instruments, and 
of the King’s men as often as they should be 
required to do so by the deputy. 

At this period O’Meagher held the Castle 
of Roscrea, which belonged to the Earl of 
Ormond by inheritance. 

On the 28th June, 1549, Captain Walter 
ap Poyll reports from the Nenagh a dis- 
sension between the Lord Marshal and 
O’Meagher for certain prey. Nine years later 
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a commission was issued to Sir Henry 
Radcliffe, Knight, Lieutenant of the King’s 
and Queen’s Counties, to parle with, take 
pledges from, and punish with fire and sword 
the O’Maughers, O’Dunnes, O’Carrolls, and 
others. 

In 1562 the Earl of Sussex reports to the 
Queen (Elizabeth) what he conceived for the 
reducing of her English subjects in Ireland, 
to live under obedience of the law and of her 
Irish subjects, to live under certain ¢« astitu- 
tions more agreeable to their natuizs and 


of the Shenon lived in obedience under the 
rule of Sir Henry Radcliffe, Captain of 
Leise and Offaly, and for the most part de- 
sired to give over Irish tenures to hold their 
lands of the Queen by succession, to have 
their country made shire-ground, and to live 
under the obedience of the laws.* 

In 1567 Sir Henry Sydney, with the view 
of informing himself of the actual state of 
Munster, took a journey into that province, 
and the account he has left presents a picture 
of lawlessness and abused power. He re- 
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customs, and suggests when Munster shall be 
settled the president should travail to procure 
the Irishry inhabiting the other Munster 
(Upper Munster), to give over all the Irish 
tenures and to receive states tail, and that 
bonaught* should be levied upon O’Carroll 
and O’Mawher to the extent of £360; and 
later on that year, Lord Sussex reported that 
O’Maugher and other Irish lords on this side 


* Bonaught, a certain allowance unto the Queen’s 
galloglas or kerne by the Irishry, who were bound 
to yield a yearly proportion of both money and victuals 
for their finding. 

VOL, XIV. 


ported to the Queen that Ikerrin, called 
O’Meagher’s country, was uninhabited, 
having been wasted by the younger brothers 
of the Earl of Ormond.+ 

On the 11th January, 1571, Gillernewe 


- O’Meagher, alias The O’Meaghir, received a 


pardon, subject to the payment ofa fine of £5. 

In 1576 Sir Henry Sydney reported that 
the Queen’s writ had not currency in Tip- 
perary. 

* Calendar Carew MSS., p. 346. 

+ Journal Kilkenny Archeological Society, vol. i. 


1872, p. 158. 
I 
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In 1579 James Fitzmaurice, “a champion 
of the Irish cause,” set sail from Lisbon with 
three ships provided with arms and ammuni- 
tion, a small supply of money, and a force of 
about 100 men, and with this means did 
these sanguine adventurers set out on their 
mission for the relief and enfranchisement of 
Ireland, and landed at Smerwick in Kerry ; 
and finding that the natives did not repair to 
him, the small band began to express dis- 
content, and Fitzmaurice, after remaining for 
a month, set off for Holy Cross in Tipperary 
to seek aid for the desperate adventure he 
had embarked, and Tipperary being then the 
region in which, as the chronicler of the time 
tells us, the fuel of rebellion was always most 
ready to kindle. 

In the autumn of 1582 the Earl of Ormonde 
plundered Ui Cairn Duharra and South Ely ; 
and at this period it was generally remarked 
that the lowing of a cow or the song of a 
ploughman could scarcely be heard from 
Dun Caoin to Cashel. 

Dymoke, in his treatise, gives a particular 
of the rebel forces then (April, 1599) em- 
ployed in the rebellion, and that Keidagh 
O’Meagher had 60 foot and 30 horse under 
his command,* and Fynes Morrison confirms 
that statement. 

In 1599 Sir George Carew was appointed 
President of Munster, and the following year 
he offered large rewards for the heads of the 
leading rebels. In the month of September 
1600, he received intelligence in Kil- 
kenny that Spanish forces amounting to 
5,000 had landed, and taken possession of 
Kinsale. Munster, which had been reduced 
to a tranquil state by the stern and vigilant 
rule of the Lord President, remained for 
some time undisturbed. 

Red Hugh O’Donnell, marching to Kinsale 
to the assistance of the Spaniards, crossed 
the shoulder of Slieve Bloom into Ikerrin, 
and remained twenty-six days on the hill of 
Druin Saileeh awaiting Hugh O’Neill, who 
was marching slowly after him; and O’Neill, 
in his march through Ikerrin, encamped at 
Roscrea and at Templetuohy. . Sir George 
Carew, notwithstanding all his skill in 
coercion, found the rebel spirit had become 
too powerful; and between abettors abroad 
and their ruthless masters at home, the 

* Page 130, 


hapless natives were at once lured and 
goaded into rebellion. He reported the 
arrival in Ikerrin of O’Donnell and O’Neill, 
and that one called Keidagh O’Maghir had 
gathered 300 rogues together and did many 
outrages, and that the third son of Viscount 
Mountgarrett, some of the Graces, and 
Thomas Butler, a kinsman of Sir Edward 
Butler, with 200 men, were drawing into 
Tipperary to assist Keidagh O’Meagher, and 
suggested to the Lord Deputy Mountjoy the 
suppression of that upstart rebel. 

In 1617 Angus O’Daly, a Munster bard, 
started, at the instance it is stated of Carew, 
on an excursion through the four provinces 
to bespatter with ridicule and contempt every 
chieftain on his way, and on such of the 
descendants of the Anglo-Normans as had 
adopted their customs and formed alliances 
with them. O’Daly executed his task by 
attempting to prove in detail, by force of 
assertion, that the Irish chieftains were neither 
hospitable nor generous, and that they were 
too poor to afford being so. He traversed 
Leinster, Ulster, and Connaught, but his 
excursion was brought to an end in Tipperary, 
where he received, it is said, that kind of 
reward which he did not anticipate. Whilst 
staying at Bawnmadrum Castle with the 
O’Meagher, he composed a satire on his host, 
which the servant of the chieftain resented 
by stabbing him to the heart. He is said to 
have composed—extempore—the remarkable 
quatrain respecting his having so recklessly 
lampooned his countrymen : 

All the false judgments that I have passed 
Upon the chiefs of Munster I forgive ; 

The meagre servant of the grey O’ Meagher has 
Passed an equivalent judgment upon me. 

The Inquisitions taken between the years 
1622 and 1637 by the Sovereign’s escheators 
give some interesting particulars of the 
O’Meaghers of Barnane, Boulylane, Clona- 
kenny, Clonyne, Cromlyn, Garrymore, Lisna- 
losky, Louraine, etc., showing what lands 
they were seized of, their value, by what 
services they were held, and who, and of 
what age, were the heirs to same. 

Lord Castlehaven* in 1645, on his march 
from Limerick, invested O’Meagher’s Castle 
of Clonakeny, that stood in his way possessed 

* He held a command under the Irish Con- 
federates, 
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of by the enemy, and there being no other 
passage he writes: “I sent to the adjacent 
villages and got together crows of iron, pick- 
axes, and whatever else could be found, and 
fell a-storming of the castle, and in three or 
four hours took it. In this place I left 100 
men, and being over pretty safe I lodged that 
night at my ease.” 

This castle is situated at foot of Boirisnoe 
mountain, near the sources of the Nore and 
Suir. 

And in 1649 the Sheriff of Tipperary 
issued a commission to Teige O’Meagher of 
Keilewardy and others to “ ymmediately raise 
a. body of horse well accommodated with 
swerds and pistolls, after the rate of one 
horse and means out of every five colipes.”* 

Civil War having broken out in 1641, 
Tadgog O’Meagher, son of the O’Meagher, 
raised a Regiment of Foot, which formed 
part of O’Dwyer’s Brigade. This Brigade 
surrendered to Sankey, commander of 
the Parliamentary forces in Munster, on 
the 23rd March, 1652, with all the 
honours of war, the Brigadier, and all the 
commissioned officers having the right to 
enjoy their horses and arms, and liberty to 
transport themselves to serve in any foreign 
army in amity with England, persons guilty 
of murther, or members of the First General 
Assembly, or First Supreme Council, alone 
excepted. Brigadier O’Dwyer availed himself 
of the permission to go abroad, and went, 
with 3,500 men, to serve under Condé in the 
Low Countries ; but his brother, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Donough O’Dwyer, Colonel Toige 
Oge O’Meagher, Theobald Butler, Ulick 
Bourke, and others, were not suffered to de- 
part, and Miss Hickson, in her /reland in the 
Seventeenth Century,t writes that they were 
put upon their trial at a court held at Clonmel, 
about the 8th November, 1652, for the 
murder deposed to by one Ellice Jeane, 
convicted, and soon after executed. The 
writer could not find any notice of this 
trial in the Jecords of the High Court of 

Justite ; Miss Hickson informed the writer 
that she made the statement on the 
authority of Carte. Local tradition bears 
out her statement, and adds that Colonel 


* As much pasture as would feed a bullock, cow, 
or colt for a year. 
+ Longmans, 1882. 





O’Meagher rode to the scaffold on his black 
charger, which escaped after its master was 
hanged, and galloped back to Clonakenny, 
where it wandered at large for many years. 
The writer also found a confirmation of 
ColonelO’Meagher’s death in Pitces Originals,* 
preserved in the Biblioth¢que Nationale, Paris: 
“Teige Oge O’Mahar, who suffered in Crom- 
well’s day, married a Butler, but had noe 
heirs.” 

The Irish Confederates were finally subdued 
in the summer of 1652, and then took place 
a scene not witnessed in Europe since the 
conquest of Spain by the Vandals. The 
captains and men of war numbered to 40,000, 
were suffered to embark for the Continent, 
and forced “to feed themselves by the blades 
of their swords in the service of foreign 
countries.” Those who stayed behind had 
families that prevented them from following 
their example. They returned to their former 
neighbourhoods, took up their abode in the 
offices attached to their mansions, or shared 
the dwellings of their late tenants—their 
mansions being occupied by some English 
officer or soldier—and employed themselves 
in tilling the lands they had lately owned as 
lords, until the 11th October, 1652, when they 
were ordered to transplant to Connaught, the 
news being proclaimed by beat of drum and 
sound of trumpet in the adjoining town; 
ploughmen, labourers, and others of the lower 
order of people excepted, because they would 
be useful to the English as earth-tillers and 
herdsmen ; and others of them, with a crowd 
of orphan boys and girls, were transported to 
serve the English planters in the West Indies; 
and thereupon the conquering army divided 
ancient inheritances amongst them by lot. 

Every person ordered to transplant was 
furnished with a certificate which described 
his family and friends who intended to bear 
him company to Connaught, and his stock 
and crop in ground. ‘The writer’s ancestor, 
John O’Meagher, being then a minor, the 
certificate was made out in favour of his 
mother, Anne O’Meagher, of Cloyne Castle, 
widow, and seventy-five persons agreed to 
accompany her into exile. For each acre of 
winter corn she left behind, three acres of land 
were to be assigned, summer corn and fallow 
beingincluded; for each cow or bullock (if two 

* Vol. 1909. 
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years old and upwards), three acres ; for every 
three sheep, one acre ; for every garron, nag, 
or mare (if three years old and upwards), four 
acres ; and for goats and swine proportionally. 
These assignments were only conditional, for 
at a future day other Commissioners were to 
sit at Athlone to determine the extent of 
lands the transplanters had left behind them, 
and to ascertain the extent of disaffection to 
Parliament, by which the proportion to be 
confiscated was to be regulated. Ikerrin was 
then parcelled out among the Anneslows, 
Armingers, Bayleys, Boats, Bulkeleys, Butlers, 
Chappels, Creuzals, Desbrows, Drakes, 
Eakins, Eames, Foulkes, Gossans, Hales, 
Heaths, Joneses, Lenthalls, Lobbs, Mathers, 
Minchins, Morrises, Noels, Pierceys, Rad- 
cliffes, Rundalls, Runthorns, Smiths, Thorn- 
burys, Sympsons, Weekes and Woodcocks; 
the Dukes of York and Ormonde and Sir 
Martin Noel getting the largest share. 

Of those who went abroad, Theodore 
de Meagher served in 1660 in the Spanish 
Netherlands as Maréchal de Campo, under 
the Prince of Condé. 

Civil war having broken out in Ireland in 
1689, the O’Meaghers declared for King 
James, and joined his army. We find John 
Meagher serving in Sarsfield’s Horse; Cor- 
nelius, Brian and Edmund O’Meagher in 
_ Purcell’s Horse; Daniel O’Meagher in Butler’s 
Foot; John, Edmund, and Thomas O’Meagher 
in Bagenal’s Foot ; Philip O’Meagher in Ox- 
burg’s Foot, and Thomas O’Meagher in 
Mountcashel’s Foot. And after the surrender 
of Limerick the remains of the Jacobite army 
volunteered for France and Spain, and we find 
O’Meaghers serving in the French regiments 
of Bulkeley, Clare, Galmoy, and Lee ; in the 
Spanish regiments of Hibernia, Irlanda, 
Wauchop, and Waterford; in the Prussian 
army in Von Derfinger’s Dragoons, and 
in the garrison of Ciistrin; and in the 
Polish Saxon army, Thadée de Meagher be- 
came a Lieutenant-General and Colonel 
Proprietor of the Swiss Guard, and Chamber- 
lain to the King: he was commissioned by his 
sovereign to negotiate with Frederick the 
Great a treaty of neutrality on the breaking 
out of the Seven Years’ War.* 


* Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Great, vol, iv., 
P- 55 





London Cheatres. 


By T. FAIRMAN ORDISH. 
——<>— 


No. III.—TuHeE BLAcKFrRIARS PLAYHOUSE, 
( Continued.) 


4 UT the fortunes of all English players 
were running low in the hour-glass : 
they were bound up with those of 
the royal house, and stood out 
full against the advancing tide of Puritan 
fanaticism. The stage was one of the 
most familiar topics of pious abuse and 
fanatical misrepresentation in the pulpits of 
the zealots ; and at the outbreak of the Civil 
War all playhouses and players disappeared 
like a sinking vessel in the sea. In the mean- 
time, two years after the proceedings of the 
Privy Council just noted, the Blackfriars 
players went through that phase of internal 
dissension which inevitably precedes dissolu- 
tion in all associations of men, from nations 
to limited liability companies. Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps discovered the papers relating to this 
dispute, in the year 1870, among the official 
MSS. of the Lord Chamberlain of the House- 
hold, then preserved at St. James’s Palace, but 
since transferred to the Record Office. They 
contain some exceedingly interesting par- 
ticulars concerning the constitution of the 
King’s company of players which acted at the 
Globe and the Blackfriars playhouses, showing 
how that eternal question of ways and means, 
and loaves and fishes was managed. Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps has printed the papers in 
full,* and here we may pass them in review. 
The first document is a petition from three 
of the players, Robert Benefield, Heliard 
Swanston, and Thomas Pollard, addressed to 
the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household. They petition 
to be admitted sharers in the Globe and 
Blackfriars playhouses. The grounds of 
their case are, that the few members of the 
company who hold the shares have a full 
moiety of the whole gains, except the outer 
doors, and that those of the shareholders who 
are actors also share the proceeds of these 
outer doors in addition to the moiety upon 
their shares. The petitioners complain “that 


* Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, pp. 539 et seq. 
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out of the actors’ moiety there is notwith- 
standing defrayed all wages to hired men, 
apparell, poetes, lightes, and other charges of 
the house whatsoever, soe that betweene the 
gaynes of the actors and of those interessed 
as housekeepers there is an unreasonable 
inequality.” Their request is that they may 
be admitted to purchase, at such rates as 
have formerly been given, a single share each 
from those that have the greatest number of 
shares, and can best spare them: viz., in 
respect of the Globe, that Burbage and his 
sister, having each 3} shares, may sell them 
two parts, retaining each 24; and that 
Shankes, having 3 parts, may sell them 
1 part: then as regards Blackfriars, that 
Shankes, having 2 parts while the other share- 
holders only have 1, may assign them 1 share. 
The shareholders were as follow: 


Globe. Blackfriars. 
Burbage... 34 «.. oa 
Robinson... 3 I 
Condall on <a 
Shankes 3 i 
Taylor a a 
Lowen 2 2% 
Underwood ... o a 


The next document is an Order, 12th July, 
1635, granting the petition, and signed by 
the Chamberlain.* But there was some im- 
pediment, because the players again petitioned 
the Lord Chamberlain. Then we have the 
answer of John Shankes, addressed to the 
Chamberlain. He generally controverts the 
petition, but the point of the matter pro- 
bably comes out here : 

“That when your suppliant purchased his 
partes, hee had no certainty thereof more 
then for one yeere in the Globe, and there 
was a chargeable suit then depending in the 
Court of Requestes betwene Sir Mathew 
Brend, knight, and the lessees of the Globe 
and their assignes, for the adding of nine 
yeeres to their lease in consideration that 
they and their predecessors had formerly 
been at the charge of 1,400 /i. in building of 
the sayd house upon the burning downe of 
the former, wherin, if they should miscarry, 
for as yet they have not the assurance per- 
fected by Sir Mathew Brend, your suppliant 
shall lay out his money to such a losse, as the 


* Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, ps 542. 


petitioners will never bee partners with him 
therein.” 

Shankes apparently had been admitted a 
shareholder a year before the expiry of the 
actual lease, upon terms involving the further 
doubtful nine years. Perhaps the issue as to 
those nine years appeared now less uncertain, 
and these other players wished to buy shares 
at the same figure that Shankes had bought 
them. The fervour with which Shankes prays 
to be allowed to continue in the enjoyment 
of his shares, may indicate he did not much 
fear the issue of the suit regarding the lease, 
or that he had laid out his money “to such a 
losse.” 

The next document is addressed by the 
Burbages to the Lord Chamberlain, defend- 
ing their possession of shares.* This petition 
is so interesting, both absolutely and per- 
sonally as regards the Burbage family, and 
also for the information it contains upon the 
theatres in which they were concerned, that 
it demands more space and consideration 
than the other papers : 

**Wee your humble suppliantes, Cuthbert 
Burbage and Winifrid his brother’s wife, and 
William his sonne.... The father of us, 
Cuthbert and Richard Burbage, was the first 
builder of playhowses, and was himselfe in his 
younger yeeres a player. The Theater hee 
built with many hundred poundes taken up 
at interest. The players that lived in those 
first times had onely the profitts arising from 
the dores, but now the players receave all the 
commings in at the dores to themselves, and 
halfe the galleries from the houskepers. Hee 
built this house upon leased ground, by which 
meanes the landlord and hee had a great 
suite in law, and, by his death, the like 
troubles fell on us, his sonnes ; wee then be- 
thought us of altering from thence, and at 
like expence built the Globe, with more 
summes of money taken up at interest, which 
lay heavy on us many yeeres; and to our- 
selves wee joyned those deserving men, 
Shakspere, Hemings, Condall, Philips, and 
others, partners in the proffittes of that they 
call the House; but makeing the leases for 
twenty-one yeeres hath beene the destruction 
of ourselves and others, for they dyeing at 
the expiration of three or four yeeres of their 
lease, the subsequent yeeres became dis- 

* Ibid., p. 548. 
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solved to strangers as by marrying with their 
widdowes and the like by their children. 
Thus, Right Honourable, as concerning the 
Globe, where wee ourselves are but lessees. 
Now for the Blackfriers, thet is our inherit- 
ence ; our father purchased it at. extreame 
rates, and made it into a playhouse with great 
charge and trouble; which after was leased 
out to one Evans, that first sett up the boyes 
commonly called the Queenes Majesties 
Children of the Chappell. In processe of 
time the boyes growing up to bee men, which 
were Underwood, Field, Ostler, and were 
taken to strengthen the King’s service ; and 
the more to strengthen the service, the boyes 
dayly wearing out, it was considered that 
house would be as fit for ourselves, and soe 
purchased the lease remaining from Evans 
with our money, and placed men players, 
which were Hemings, Condall, Shakspere, 
etc.. . . . Then to shew your Honor, against 
these sayings, that wee eat the fruit of their 
labours, wee referre it to your Honor’s judg- 
ment to consider their profittes, which wee 
may safely maintaine, for it appeareth by 
their own accomptes for one whole yeere last 
past, beginning from Whitson Munday, 1634, 
to Whitson Munday, 1635, each of these 
complainantes gained severally as hee was a 
player and noe howskeeper, 180 /. Besides 
Mr. Swanston hath receaved from the Black- 
friers this yeere, as hee is there a houskeeper 
above 30 /7, all which being accompted to- 
gether may very well keepe him from starve- 
ing.” 

There is a further petition of John Shankes, 
Aug. 1, 1635,* from which it appears an 
order was made that he should “ pass two 
partes unto Benfield, Swanston, and Pollard.” 
One is glad to find that the family and 
descendants of James Burbage, “the first 
builder of playhouses,” remained in posses- 
sion of their shares. ~ 

This is the last record we have of the 
history of Blackfriars theatre. It will prob- 
ably have been remarked by the reader that 
all the records concern movements menacing 
the existence of Burbage’s playhouse. But 
external attack and internal dispute were as 
nothing beside the great Puritan Triumph, 
under which this and all the theatres dis- 
appeared. There remain a few interesting 

* Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, p. 551. 


matters in and about Blackfriars theatre to 
complete our account of it. 

One of the objects of the forgeries by 
which Collier was victimized was to represent 
the Blackfriars playhouse as the property of 
Edward Alleyn. But although Alleyn pos- 
sessed property in the neighbourhood, he had 
no interest whatever in the theatre.* 

Shakespeare also held property at Black- 
friars. Mr. Hialliwell-Phillipps gives the 
“Deed of Bargain and Sale of the Black- 
friars Estate from Henry Walker to Shake- 
speare and Trustees, roth March, 1612-3.”f 
The property consisted of a house and yard. 
The lower part of the house had long been a 
haberdasher’s shop. Shakespeare gave £140 
for the premises, although the vendor, one 
Henry Walker, a London musician, had paid 
only £100 for them in the year 1604. It is 
impossible to say now what may have been 
Shakespeare’s intention in purchasing this 
property. The house was situated a short 
distance to the east of the playhouse, and it 
is possible Shakespeare may have intended 
to convert it into a residence for himself. 
The first Globe Theatre was destroyed by 
fire in the following June, and Shakespeare 
appears then to have retired from the stage. 
Previously to his death he granted a lease of 
the property to one John Robinson, who, it 
oddly happened, was one of the persons who 
had violently opposed the establishment of 
the neighbouring theatre. Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps describes the property and its posi- 
tion in his interesting Outlines.$ In the 
Atheneum of February 13, 1886, Mr. Richard 
Sims wrote concerning two Shakespearean 
documents he had found among the MSS. 
of Mr. J. E. Severne, of Wallop. One of 
these gives a glimpse of the subsequent his- 
tory of this Blackfriars property which once 
belonged to Shakespeare. The document is 
the original exemplification, dated “ Westm., 
29th Nov., anno 23, Charles I.” (1647), of a 
recovery by William Hathway and Thomas 
Hathway, against Richard Lane, gent., and 
William Smyth, gent, of a messuage with 
appurtenances in the parish of St. Anne, 


* See Dulwich Catalogue, p. 115, where the 
forgeries bearing on this point are fully exposed. 
~ Outlines of the Lif of Shakespeare (3rd ed.), 


P- 713. 
t Lbid, pp. 210, 211. 
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Blackfriars. At the trial Elizabeth Nashe, 
widow, was called by the defendants as 
witness. 

There can be no doubt that the first 
“private” house marks an advance in 
dramatic history. The “common” theatres 
still depended upon accessory amusements 
which partook of the nature of sports and 
pastimes. At the Blackfriars “private” 
house, on the other hand, the play was 
the thing, without admixture or borrowed 
aid of any sort. There are contemporary 
allusions which indicate the intellectual and 
social superiority of the “private” house.* 
Here some of the spectators were allowed to 
sit upon the stage. These favoured persons 
seem to have been mostly the critics and 
wits of the time. They must have been a 
nuisance to the actors, besides detracting 
from the stage-illusion they laboured to pro- 
duce. In Middleton’s 4 Mad World my 
Masters, we read: “The actors have been 
found on a morning in less compass than 
their stage, though it were ne’er so full of 
gentlemen.”+ Other quotations are given by 
Malone, illustrating this interesting point : 


To fair attire the stage 
Helps much ; for if our other audience see 
You on the stage depart, before the end, 
Our wits go with you all, and we are fools. 
Prologue to A// Fools, a comedy, acted 
at Blackfriars, 1605. 


“ By sitting on the stage, you have a sign’d 
patent to engrosse the whole commoditie of 
censure; may .. . stand at the helm to 
steer the passage of scenes.”—-Gu/s Horne- 
booke, 1609. 

In their preface to the first folio edition of 
Shakespeare, Hemings and Condell say : 

“And though you be a magistrate of wit, 
and sit on the stage at Blackfriars or the 
Cockpit, to arraigne plays dailie, know these 
plays have had their trial already, and stood 
out all appeales.” 

Again, in Decker’s Guls Hornebooke, 1609 : 

‘ Being on your feet, sneake not away like 
a coward, but salute all your gentle acquaint- 
ance that are spred either on the rushes or 
on stooles about you ; and draw what troop 
you can from the stage after you.” 


* Malone, Shakespeare by Boswell, iii. 69. 
+ Lbid., iii, 76. 





So also in Fletcher’s Queen of Corinth : 


I would not yet be pointed at as he is, 

For the fine courtier, the woman’s man, 
That tells my lady stories, dissolves riddles, 
Ushers her to her coach, ies at her feet 

At solemn masques. 


_ Fom a passage in King Henry IV., Part I, 

it may be presumed that this was no un- 

common practice in private assemblies also : 
She bids you on the wanton rushes lay you down 


And rest your gentle head upon her lap, 
And she will sing the song that pleaseth you. 


“‘ By sitting on the stage you may with 
small cost purchase the deere acquaintance 
of the boyes, have a good stool for sixpence.” 
—Guls Hornebooke. 

Again, zbidem : ‘* Present not your selfe on 
the stage (especially at a new play) until the 
quaking prologue is ready to enter ; for then 
it is time, as though you were one of the 
properties, or that you dropt of [#e. off] the 
hangings, to creep from behind the arras, 
with your tripos, or three-legged stoole, in 
one hand, and a teston mounted between a 
forefinger and thumbe in the other.” 

These are the most worne and most in fashion 

Amongst the bever gallants, the stone-riders, 

The private stage’s audience, the twelvepenny-stoole 
gentlemen. 


The Roaring Girl, a comedy by Middleton 
and Decker, 1611. 


In the induction to Marston’s Malcontent, 
1604, acted at Blackfriars, we read: “ By 
God’s slid if you had, I would have given 
you but sixpence for your stool.” Sixpence 
appears to have been the lowest, and a shilling 
the highest rate for the stage stools. Again, 
in this induction, we read : 


Tyreman: Sir, the gentlemen will be angry if you 
sit here. 

Sly: Why, we may sit upon the stage at the 
private house. Thou dost not take me for a country 
gentleman, dost? Doest thou think I fear hissing? 
Let them that have stale suits, sit in the galleries, hiss 
at me—— 


Some of those who sat on the stage did so 
from a desire to display their gaudy plumage : 


When young Rogero goes to see a play, 

His pleasure is you place him on the stage, 

The better to demonstrate his array. 

And how he sits attended by his page, 

That only serves to fill those pipes with smoke 

For which he pawned hath his riding-cloak. 
Springes for Woodcockes, by Henry 

Parrot, 1613. 
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In the “private” theatres, plays were 
usually presented by candle-light : “ All the 
city looked like a private playhouse when the 
windows are clapt downe, as if some noc- 
turnal and dismal tragedy were presently to 
be acted.”—Decker’s Seven Deadly Sinnes of 
London, 1696. See also Historia His- 
trionica. 

We have described how female characters 
were usually represented by boys or young 
men, who frequently wore vizards to help 
their disguise.* An innovation, which we 
should consider an improvement, was at- 
tempted in this direction; but the Puritans of 
that age were scandalized as much by this as 
by males wearing female attire. 

Prynne, in his Aistriomastix, informs us 
“that some Frenchwomen, or monsters 
rather, in michaelmas term, 1629, attempted 
to act a French play at the playhouse in 
Blackfriers,” which he represents as “an im- 
pudent, shameful, unwomanish, graceless, if 
not more than whorish attempt.” 

Soon after the period he speaks of, a regular 
French theatre was established in London, 
where, without doubt, women acted. They 
had long before appeared on the Italian as 
well as the French stage.t 

Malone gives the following entry from Sir 
Henry Herbert’s Office-book : 

“For the allowinge of a French company 
to play a farse at Blackfryers this 4 of Novem- 
ber, 1639—2/ os. od.” 

A critical and intellectual audience like 
that at the Blackfriars would naturally exact 
good music as an accompaniment to the play. 
How the orchestra was constituted—whether 
paid by largess from the audience, or by 
salary from the proprietors of the play- 
house, does not appear. The musicians 
paid an annual fee to the Master of the 
Revels for licence to play in the theatre ;t 
and this licence may indicate that the 
orchestra were entitled to receive gratuities 
or payments from the public direct. The 
strophe to music which opens the play of 
Twelfth Night, and Lorenzo’s eloquent de- 
scription of the music of the spheres, and of 
the power of music over all animated creation, 
in the last Act of the Merchant of Venice, are 

* Antiquary, xii. 195. 
+ Malone, Shakespeare by Boswell, iii. 119. 
t Lbid., iii. 112, 


familiar as the expression of Shakespeare’s 
intense appreciation of melody; but such 
passages also indicate that the music in the 
Blackfriars playhouse was of a very high 
quality. After Shakespeare’s retirement from 
the stage, the Blackfriars orchestra became 
more numerous and famous. There is evi- 
dence of this in an account, in Whitelocke’s 
Memorials, of a Masque given by the four 
Inns of Court on the second of February, 
1633-4, entitled Zhe Triumph of Peace, and 
intended as a counterblast to Prynne’s 
attack on the stage in his Aistriomastix. 
Whitelocke eulogizes the musicians, and gives 
some interesting particulars as to the manner 
of paying them for their services at this 
masque. This payment by largess or reward 
may have been only because their services 
were given away from the theatre; or it may 
indicate that by their licence they received 
their hire always in this way. 

“For the Musicke,” says Whitelocke, 
“‘which was particularly committed to my 
charge, I gave to Mr. Ives and to Mr. Laws 
4 100 a piece for their rewards: for the four 
French gentlemen, the queen’s servants, I 
thought that a handsome and liberall grati- 
fying of them would be made known to the 
queen their mistris, and well taken by her. 
I therefore invited them one morning to a 
collation att St. Dunstan’s taverne, in the 
great room, the Oracle of Apollo, where each 
of them had his plate lay’d by him, covered, 
and the napkin by it, and when they had 
opened their plates they found in each of 
them forty pieces of gould, of their master’s 
coyne, for the first dish, and they had cause 
to be much pleased with this surprisall. 

“The rest of the musitians had rewards 
answerable to their parts and qualities; and 
the whole charge of the musicke came to 
about one thousand pounds. The clothes of 
the horsemen, reckoned one with another at 
400 a suit, att the least, amounted to 
410,000. The charges of all the rest of the 
masque, which were born by the societies, 
were accounted to be above twenty thousand 
pounds. 

“T was so conversant with the musitians, 
and so willing to gain their favour, especially 
at this time, that I composed an aier my 
selfe, with the assistance of Mr. Ives, and 
called it Whitelock’s Coranto ; which being 
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cried up was first played publiquely by the 
Blackefryars Musicke,’ who were then es- 
teemed the best of common musitians in 
London. Whenever I came to that house 
(as I did sometimes in those dayes, though 
not often) to see a play, the musitians would 
presently play Whitelock’s Coranto ; and it 
was so often called for, that they would have 
it played twice or thrice in an afternoone. 
The queen hearing it would not be persuaded 
that it was made by an Englishman, because 
she said it was fuller of life and spirit than 
the English aiers usedto be; but she honoured 
the Coranto and the maker of it with her 
majestyes royall commendation. It grew to 
that request, that all the common musitians 
in this towne, and all over the kingdome, 
gott the composition of itt, and played it 
publiquely in all places for above thirtie 
years after.” 

Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps possesses a book 
which contains some of the airs which 
were played by the Blackfriars orchestra :* 
“The First Booke of Ayres or little short 
Songs to sing and play to the Lute, with the 
base Viole. Newly published by Thomas 
Morley, Bachiler of Musicke, and one of the 
gent. of her Majesties Royall Chappel, fol. 
Imprinted at London in Litle S. Helen’s, by 
William Barley, 1600 — Containing the 
original music to the song, ‘It was a lover 
and his lass,’ in As You Like It.” 





Heraldic Glass formerly in St. 
Martin's Church, Liskeard. 
By N. HARE. 

probe ® pcs 
Ee mei church is a large structure. It 
i Waal is said by C.S. Gilbert to be one 
of the most spacious religious edi- 
fices belonging to the county of 
Cornwall, excepting that of Bodmin.+ It 
has seventeen large windows, namely, three 
on the east, two west, seven north, and five 
south, besides others now blocked. 

It is probable that in the early history of 
this church, many, if not all, of its windows 
were of stained glass. The iron fastenings 


* Shakespeare Rarities, p. 16. 
+ Historical Survey of the County of Cornwall. 








which secured the wirework protecting the 
glass may still be seen on the mullions of the 
large east window. What the subjects de- 
lineated were, have long since perished with 
the glass, nor is it known when the glass was 
destroyed. Probably it occurred during or 
shortly after the Civil War. 

A Mr. Richard Symonds, an Essex gentle- 
man, who came with the King’s army into 
Cornwall in the summer of 1644, kept a 
diary. Besides noting in it many of the 
stirring events of the campaign, he also di- 
rected his attention to the heraldry which he 
found in the parish churches and the manor- 
houses of the Cornish gentry, where his pro- 
fession as a soldier called him; and we are 
thankful to him that, amidst stormy and 
eventful times, he found leisure to write a 
record, imperfect and unsatisfactory it may be 
in many respects, yet nevertheless valuable 
to the families he mentions as well as to the 
antiquary. 

Mr. Symonds tells us* that his Majesty 
King Charles I. marched, about four o’clock 
in the morning of the 2nd August, 1644, 
from Trecarrel, an interesting old manor- 
house in the parish of Lezant, still standing, 
and came that night to Liskeard. 

“Com: Cornub: a mayor towne, large, 
the buildings of stone covered with slate, 
one church. He lay at Mr. Jeane’s howse.+ 
The people speak good and playne English 
here hitherto.” 

Mr. Symonds then proceeds to give the 
heraldry he found in the tracery of some of 
the windows of Liskeard Church. Unfor 
tunately he does not mention if the windows 
contained any other subjects than the armo 
rial bearings he describes. It is very likely 
they did, as there is evidence, as before 
stated, that such must have been the case; 
but he seems to have confined his attention 
solely to the heraldic ones. 

. It will be noticed, as we proceed, that the 
descriptions of many of the coats of arms, as 
given by Mr. Symonds, do not strictly agree 
with those assigned to the families by our 
Cornish historians. This discrepancy may 
have arisen from our diarist jotting them 

* Lake’s Parochial History of the County of Corn- 

wall, vol. iv., p. 6. S. Papers. 


+ This house is in Burrus Street, and the bedroom 
the King slept in is still called King Charles’s room. 
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down hastily, or possibly to a change of 
Tinctures, or charges in the shields assumed 
by younger branches of the family. Carew,* 
writing in 1603, says: “It is to be noted 
that divers Cornish gentlemen borne younger 
brothers, and advanced by a match, have 
left their owne coats, and borrowed those of 
their wives, with the first quarter of their 
shields, which error their posteritie likewise 
ensued, as also, that before these later petty 
differences grew in vogue the armes of one 
stocke were greatly diversified in the younger 
branches.” This may explain the differences 
noted. 

The first window Symonds describes is 
that in the south aisle of the chancel, be- 
tween the monuments to Major Row and 
Lieutenant Hawkey. It is a four-lighted 
window, with three tracery heads, which held 
the three coats of arms he marks as old glass. 
His words are: 


South window, south yle, chancel these, old: 
Ar., 3 fusils conjoined in fess gu. 
Ar., a cock gu., on a chief 3 torteaux. 
Chequy or and az., a bend vert. 

The first coat is the same as that borne by 
the illustrious House of Montacute, or Mon- 
tagu, and is figured by Boutell.t The Mon- 
tagues in ancient times held the Manor of 
Lantyan, in Golant, near Liskeard, and were 
large landowners in the neighbourhood, as 
well as in other parts of Cornwall. It is 
probable, therefore, that these arms belonged 
to that ancient family, and that they, being 
donors to the new building, had their arms 
inserted in the tracery of one of its win- 
dows. These arms, within a bordure, are 
still borne by the Duke of Manchester, the 
Earl of Sandwich, the Baron Rokeby (all 
Montagues), and are quartered by Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott, Duke of Buccleugh. 

I have been unable to find any arms agree- 
ing with the second coat, and fear, therefore, 
they are so “old” that all trace of them is 
lost. Lake,t in his Parochial History of 
Cornwall, gives the arms as of the Priory of 
St. Stephen’s, to which the Vicarage of Lis- 
keard then belonged; but there is a doubt 
about this, inasmuch as in Lyson’s§ Cornwall 

* Survey of Cornwall, p. 65. 
t English Heraldry, pp. 17, 70. 


t Lake’s Cornwall, vol. iii., p. 92. 
§ Lyson’s Cornwall, p. 35. 


a woodcut is given of the seal used by the 
Prior on the surrender of that Priory, 26 
Henry VIII., which represents a rude monas- 
tic building with a central tower, and the 
legend, Sigili Lccle Sci Stephani de Lan. ; 
but Lake says* that “ besides the seal already 
given, the Priory bore for its arms, 47. guttie 
de sang a cock gu.,on a chief of the last 3 
roses or.” It is just possible that these arms 
may have belonged to one of the Priors, and 
not to the Priory; or Lake may be correct, 
but he gives no authority. 

The arms of Lord Bottreaux are the nearest 
I can find to the third coat. He bore, Cz., 
or and gu.,on a bend az. 3 horseshoes. William 
Bottreaux sat as one of the members for 
Liskeard, 1420, and Sir Ralph Bottreaux was 
one of the witnesses to the second deed for 
rebuilding the church (1430). Their seat 
was at Bottreaux.Castle, now Boscastle, a 
favourite resort of tourists. 

Mr. Symonds in going round the church 
from south to north states that “the seats of 
the south yle of the church have escocheons 
with severall bearings alluding to the Passion, 
of the scourge, whip, lanthorne, garment.” 
These devices are still to be found in many 
Cornish churches. 

All the bench-ends, with the oaken screen, 
were unfortunately destroyed about 1793, to 
make way for large pews, which were then 
set up for the first time. These again in 
their turn have been lately replaced by open 
benches. 

Mr. Symonds then notices one of the other 
four windows in the south aisle. 

South yle, window below: 

Or, a chev. az. between 3 roses argent (Wad- 
ham). 

Instead of ov, all our county historians 
give gules ; but the change might have been 
a mark of cadency, supposing Symonds rightly 
describes what he saw. 

Wadham was originally a Somersetshire 
family. Nicholas Wadham was the founder 
of Wadham College, Oxford. George Wad- 
ham was Mayor of Liskeard on several occa- 
sions. On the death of Joseph Wadham, in 
1707, the family became extinct. His monu- 
ment, which is in the church, states him to 
be the last of the Wadhams. 

* Lake’s Cornwall, vol. iii., p. 923 and vol. iv.) p. 
144. 
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West window, south yle, this : 
Ar., 3 nails erect in pale, sable. 


This coat probably was an emblem of the 
Passion. ‘There is a similar one in a window 
of Laneast Church. 

Symonds then goes to the 


North yle of the church, these : 

Quarterly or,a chev. gu. between in chief 2 
voses, and in base a fish naiant azure 
(Roscarrock). 

2nd. Lmperfect. 

3rd. Gules, 2 lions passant guardant argent. 

4th. Per saltier ar. and sable (Deviock). 

Quarterly. Ist and 4th argent, a chev. between 
3 (portcullises?) sa. 2nd and 3rd gules, a 
chev. ermine between 3 dolphins embowed, or. 

The four preceding coats quarterly impaling, or 
3 wolves passant in pale azure. 

Only two coats out of the seven are identi- 
fied by Symonds, viz. Roscarrock and 
Deviock. 

1st. The Roscarrocks of Roscarrock, in 
Endellion, who bore, Argent, a chevron gules 
between 2 roses tn chief of the second, and a sea 
tench naiant azure, are traced from 1300 to 
1602. John Roscarrock was Sheriff of Corn- 
wall in 1491; Richard 1551, and again in 
1562. Thomas was M.P. for Liskeard 1553, 
as also was Francis later in the same year. 
The Roscarrocks quartered with their arms 
those of Chenduit, Bodulgate, and Deviock. 

The second coat, marked imperfect, was 
probably that of Chenduit, or Cheynduyt, of 
Bodanan in Endellion. 

3rd. Bodulgate was of Bodulgate, in Bocon- 
noc. He bore, Gules, 2 lions passant guardant, 
argent. 

Thomas de Bodulgate was M.P. for the 
county of Cornwall, 26 Henry VI. Isabel, 
a coheiress, married Thomas Roscarrock. 

4th. Deviock of Deviock, in St. Germans, 
bore for his arms, Party per saltier arg. and 
sable. John Deviock was M.P. for Bodmin 
in 1466. 

The first and fourth quarterings of the 
second tracery are evidently those of Harvey 
of Hale, in Linkinhorne. The family are 
known to have been seated in that parish 
three descents before 1620. That church 
also belonged to the Prior and Convent of 
St. Stephen’s. Our diarist, it will be noticed, 
has queried the three portcullises. These 
were the three harrows, borne by Harvey, 
whose arms are given as, Avg., a chev. between 





3 harrows sable. The second and third 
quarterings of the same coat are those of 
Kendall, a family of considerable antiquity 
in Cornwall, and who are said by C. S. 
Gilbert to have sent more representatives to 
the British Senate House than any other in 
the United Kingdom. William Kendall repre- 
sented Liskeard in Parliament, 1 Richard II. 
The elder branch became extinct in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. Their arms 
are still to be seen in a window of St. Keyne 
Church, three miles from Liskeard. 

In the third coat of the tracing the arms of 
Harvey and Kendall are impaled with those 
of Penpons of Penpons, in St. Kew. Jane, 
daughter of Richard Penpons, married 
Richard Kendall. They bore, 47., 3 wolves 
passant in pale sable. 


North window, north yle, chancel : 

Quarterly France and England, Courtenay 
with a label, 

William Courtenay, Earl of Devon, mar- 
ried the Princess Catharine, daughter of 
Edward IV., and died in 1511. He quar- 
tered the Royal Arms with his own. Catha- 
rine was buried at Tiverton, 1527. The 
Courtenays were seated at Boconnoc, and 
bore for their arms, Ov, three torteaux. 

Quarterly France and England, a label of 3 

points ar. 

These arms would seem to be those of the 
Prince of Wales and Duke of Cornwall, son 
of Edward IV., and are figured by Boutell, 
who says that “Edward the Black Prince 
marked the Royal shield of Edward IIT. with 
a label argent of 3 points, and a silver label 
has since been the mark of cadency of every 
succeeding Prince of Wales.”* 

The Duke’s manor-courts were held at 
the Castle of Liskeard. 

‘Divers flat stones in Chancel, the inscrip- 
tions round about cutt in text. Most of them 
write ‘Gent ’—no arms on the stones.” 

These are all the arms in the church 
described by Symonds, and but for him we 
should have been ignorant of the families 
who in old times were benefactors to the 
church, 

. C.§. Gilbert says, “The armorial bearings 
of Cornish gentry are numerously displayed 
in most of the parish churches. These 


* English Heraldry, p. 182. 
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perishing memorials of ancient heroic gran- 
deur cannot be beheld without experiencing 
emotions of respect and veneration mingled 
with awe.” * 

Sad to relate, in too many instances this 
former greatness of our ancestors as displayed 
in these interesting memorials have nearly all 
perished, not by the rude hand of Time, which 
we could have endured, but by the wanton 
outrage of Puritan fanaticism and modern 
church ‘restorers’ (?), devoid alike of sympathy 
or reverence for the beautiful of past ages. 


SSE 


Motes on Common: Field Mames. 
By THE Rev. J. C. ATKINSON. 
—>——— 

Crass I. Section II. 


Lames depending for one of their Elements 
on some Arbitrary or Artificial Object or 


Feature. 
——>—_ 


5. -land, -landes: 


Sub-class (a) Barlicland (Ormesby). 
Beneland (Tollesby). 
Lineland, Linelandes (Thocotes). 
es 99 (Ormesby). 
(Marton). 
Peselandes (Pinchingthorpe). 
(Marton). 
Ryeland (Thocotes). 
Sub-class (6) Blalandes (Ormesby). 
Blaland (Normanby). 
Cokelandes (Ormesby). 
filit-, Flintlandes (Marton). 
Langlandes, twice (Gesbrough). 
Plouland (Pinchingthorpe). 
Stwinelands (Moorsom). 

Two sub-classes are made here, and, it 
may be seen, not altogether without reason, 
if even without necessity. A further sub- 
division still suggests itself, because, almost 
certainly, the termination /andes bears two 
distinct meanings. The two sub-classes de- 
pend on differences in agricultural system, 
and the former of these two sub-classes pro- 
bably reveals a fact that is by no means 
without sustained interest ; while the mean- 
ings of the suffix /andes depend on a matter 
of practical detail and distinctive nomen- 
clature accordingly. To deal with the former 


* Vol. i., p. 412. 





of the said two sub-classes first :—It will be 
remarked that the grain or produce of 
barley, beans, linseed, peas, beans, and, I may 
add, wheat also, in the case of wheat-lands 
(anciently Avedelandes, or some like form, a 
name attaching in ancient times, as has 
already been remarked, to two separate 
localities in Danby parish as it used to be, 
as well as elsewhere), furnish the prefix in the 
different names cited. In other words, cer- 
tain portions of the arable land, in divers 
parts of the district concerned, have obtained, 
and still, at the date of the charters pre- 
serving these names, retain a specific or 
distinctive appellation from certain kinds of 
grain or produce, and necessarily—for no 
other explanation can be suggested—from 
their growth upon them; and that, it must 
be observed, implies the continued growth 
upon them of the several kinds of grain 
supplying the distinctive prefixes. Certainly 
Mr. Lawes’ experiments on the growth of 
wheat show that wheat may be grown in 
many successive years on the same plot of 
ground, and Colonial experience is sufficiently 
explicit on the same head. But no one is 
under any uncertainty as to what is implied 
under the phrase “rotation of crops,” and 
the absolute necessity which practically under- 
lies that system. All these names, then, in 
the sub-class under our notice have a special 
historical significance. There has been a 
time in our early agricultural economy when 
wheat, barley, peas, rye, line or flax, etc., 
used to be grown for years in succession upon 
the same plot of ground, and the explanation, 
in such a country and such a climate as that 
of North Yorkshire, can hardly depend on 
the accumulated and partly inexhaustible 
fertility of the virgin soil, as in more than 
one of the colonies. And if not, on what 
system, or difference of system, did it de- 
pend? And in order to try and answer this 
question I must quote from Mr. Seebohm’s 
book at greater length than I have hitherto 
done. After adverting to certain “German 
systems of husbandry, which are not analo- 
gous to the Anglo-Saxon three-field system 
in England,” he proceeds, p. 372—“ Passing 
all these by, we come to a peculiar method 
of husbandry which covers a large tract of 
country, and which is adopted under both 
the single-farm system and also the open- 
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field system with scattered ownership, but 
which nevertheless is opposed to the three- 
field system. It is especially important for 
our purpose because of its geographical posi- 
tion. All over the sand and bog district of 
the north of Germany, crops, mostly of rye 
and buckwheat, have for centuries been 
grown year after year on the same land, kept 
productive by marling and peat manure, on 
what Hanssen describes as the ‘one-field 
system.’ ‘This system is found in Westphalia, 
East Friesland, Oldenburg, North Hanover, 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Saxony, and 
East Prussia. Over parts of the district 
under this one-field system the single-farm 
prevails, in others the fields are divided into 
‘gewanne * and strips, and there is scattered 
ownership. Now, probably, this one-field 
system, with its marling and peat manure, 
may have been the system described by 
Pliny as prevalent in Belgic Britain and Gaul 
before the Roman conquest ; but certainly it 
is not the system prevalent in England under 
Saxon rule. And yet this district, where the 
one-field system is prevalent in Germany, is 
precisely the district from which, according 
to the common theory, the Anglo-Saxon in- 
vaders of Britain came.” The facts, then, 
that such names as those under comment 
have, in ancient times, prevailed, and pre- 
vailed largely, in originally Anglian Cleveland, 
and that they clearly attest a quondam exist- 
ence there—possibly not prevalence—of the 
one-field system, are, it is at once seen, of no 
ordinary interest. 

Next, as to the two meanings of the suffix 
-landes, What I remember in Essex, Suffolk 
and Norfolk under the name of sée¢ch, or the 
breadth of land ploughed together, or between 
finished furrow and furrow (the width of 
which was always carefully measured with 
the feering-pole of half a rod in length twice 
laid on the ground), and is elsewhere—in the 
North particularly—called ridge or rig, is in 
this district still called a /and; there are so 
many /ands in the field, and the field is 
spoken of as /anded in such or such a way or 
direction. True, the headland is called the 

* “The usual word in Middle and South Germany 
is gewende,in Lower Germany wande or wanne, or 
gewann—words which no less than the furlong refer 
to the length of the furrow and the turning of the 
og at the end of it.”—Jdid., p. 380. See Wending 

Ow. 


headrig, and in the case of a field ploughed 
in uneven breadths, one of the broadest stand- 
ing up higher than the others, I have heard 
the said higher part or middle part spoken of 
as the vig. But the universal term for the 
divisions of the field created by regular plough- 
ing is ands. And this, I am disposed to 
think, is the meaning of the word in all such 
names as Langlands and Shortlands, even if 
not in other cases noted by the names in the 
second sub-class. Slalands, Blalandes—a 
name of not unfrequent occurrence in other 
districts besides that of Cleveland—is not with- 
out its perplexity. It may be, as suggested 
above(vol. xiii., p. 258), indicative of the colour 
of the soil, or it may depend on the same 
word as does the Sw. Dial. word Jd/a-vall, 
which Rietz defines by J/ad-vall,a meadow 
with leafy growth or herbage. Cokelandes, 
the lands assigned to or held by a cook. 
Fiit- (in one copy, Flic) or Flintlandes, is 
obscure, and Siwinelandes (in Moorsom) are 
lands (whether ridges or lands in our modern 
standard sense, or no) which had once been 
in the possession of a person named Siwine 
(Sigwin), who appears more than once in the 
Gisburgh Chartulary, and in relation to the 
same places, as a donor or recipient of land. 
Hleved- or Hoved-landes is the headland, our 
headrig, as just now mentioned, and of it Mr. 
Seebohm says, “This grouping of the strips in 
furlongs or ‘shots’. . . involves another little 
feature which is universally met with, viz., the 
headland, Mostly a common field-way gives 
access to the strips; z¢., it runs along the 
side of the furlong and the ends of the strips. 
But this is not always the case ; and when it 
is not, then there is a strip running along the 
length of the furlong inside its boundaries, 
and across the ends of the strips composing 
it. This is the headland. Sometimes, when 
the strips of the one furlong run at right 
angles to the strips of its neighbour, the first 
strip in the one furlong does duty as the 
headland giving access to the strips in the 
other. In either case all the owners of the 
strips in a furlong have the right to turn their 
plough upon the headland, and thus the 
owner of the headland must wait until all the 
other strips are ploughed before he can 
plough his own.” The Latin term for the 
headland is forera; the Welsh, pentir; the 
Scotch, Aeadrig; and the German (from the 
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turning of the plough upon it), anwende, 
6. -rode, -rodes. 


East langrodes. 
Fourtene-rode. 


We have to remember that the strips in 
the open fields were separated from each 
other by balks or narrow lengths of un- 
ploughed land, and that they varied more or 
lessin size even in the same fields (Seebohm, 2), 
that there were long strips and short strips, 
our /anglandes and shortlandes, in some cases; 
but that, generally speaking, the normal strip 
is roughly identical with the acre. The length 
of the acre is 40 rods, poles, or perches 
(fertica being the word always used for this 
measure in the charters, etc., which supply 
our list of names), and it is 4 perches in 
width. Now 4o perches in length and 
1 perch in width make 40 square rods or 
perches, or a rood ; and thus an acre is made 
up of 4 roods lying side by side, which would, 
by the manner of the ploughing, be as easily 
discernible as the several “acres” themselves, 
divided from each other, as they were, by the 
balks. Hence, then, the names now specially 
urider notice, in three of which we have the 
precise number of vodes in specific divisions 
of land quoted as the foundation of the name 
of such division, and in the other the cha- 
racter involved in the dimensions of the sub- 
divisions of another such division.* 

* It has been remarked above (p. 117) that strips, 
not only of an average acre in size, but half acres, and 
even lesser portions still, were customarily in several 
or separate occupations. As forcible an illustration of 
this observation as can be desired will be found in the 
following, derived from f. 96 of the Furness Cowcher 
Book. The entire grant made is of 64 acres of land 
in the vill and common-fields (campi) of Orgrave, 
which were thus made up: 4 acre on Rotherissethe, 
next the land of the monks; a second 4 acre there 
next W. de Orgrave’s land ; 14 rood above Melbrek ; 
4 rood above Hervyriding ; 4 rood next the way to 
Steinton; 4 rood next Helyas de Boilton’s land; 
4 acre on Leyrgile; 1 rood above Leyrgile bank ; 
I rood next the way going towards Merton; 1 rood 
on Slegrene; 4 acre above Horigerane; 1 rood in 
Litle-lange-slak ; 1 rood next Kilnebanke ; 4 acre in 
the croft towards Merton; 1 rood above Heselknot ; 
4 rood above Langeheved; 1 rood which reaches to 
the trench where the iron-ore is raised ; I rood in 
Horigebank, and 4 rood in the same campus; 1 rood 
on Selesbank ; 4 rood next the way to Staynonesterne ; 
and 4 acre on Mikelelangeslak: that is to say, the 
total of 65 acres (for 4 rood is wanting to complete 
the tale) is made up of no less than 22 separate strips. 
Another matter worth noting is the character of the 


Seven-, septem-rodes, 
Twenti-rodes. 


4. -wending, -wenth, 
Wending (Ormesby). Midelwenth (Normanby). 


No further comment on this word, in ad- 
dition to what was said at the end of the 
extracts from Mr. Seebohm’s book just 
above is needed, save, perhaps, the remark 
that the occurrence of this German term 
affords another, and a remarkable comment 
on Mr. Seebohm’s observations as to the 
home (if not origin) of the one-field system, 
and my own observation thereupon as to the 
interest of the names attesting the former 
existence in Cleveland of the aforesaid one- 


field system. 
SS 
Municipal Offices: Carliste. 


By RICHARD S. Fercuson, F.S.A, 
—>— 


(14) CouncILLors.—In a copy of the Con- 
stitutions and Rules of 1561, made from the 
Dormont Book in the reign of Charles L., is 
a form of oath for a councillor, not in the 
Dormont Book. It seems to have been taken 
by either an alderman or one of the capital 
citizens when first elected to the council. 
The Constitutions and Rules in prescribing 
the order of business at a council meeting call 
the members “Counsalors,” and the whole 
body are called Ais (the mayor's) counsale. 

(15) CHAMBERLAINS.—Carlisle enjoyed the 
services of two of these officers. They are 
not mentioned in the charters, but appear in 
the Constitutions and Rules of 1561. Their 
election would come under the 25th rule: 

Itm that the mayr and counsale w*? iiij of the elec- 
tion of euere occupacon w'tin the citie upon gud and 
lawful matter hard and proved afore them shall hereafter 
haue auttoritie to displace the auditor recorder or any 
other officer not expressed in our charter and in 
thayre places to appoint others meater for the same 
offices, 

In the Report of 1835 it is stated that the 
corporation has a chamberlain and assistant 
chamberlain, the former elected annually by 





common-field names involved in the above list, most 
of them repeating just the various elements serving to 
compose our present list, with the addition of two or 
three, not unknown, but less common in this part of 
Yorkshire—e.g. set, rane, etc, 
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the mayor from the freemen, the latter 
annually by the mayor, aldermen, bailiffs, 
and twenty-four capital citizens from the free- 
men. The four of the election of every 
occupation (guild) had at some time or other 
been deprived of their right to assist in the 
appointing the chamberlains, thus marking a 
stage in the long, long contest between the 
guild mercatory or corporation of Carlisle and 
the eight trade guilds. 

The chamberlains discharged the duties 

now appertaining to the city treasurer: they 
were also custodians of the city’s small goods, 
such as picks, gavelocks, etc., and executed 
small repairs, ‘Thus the Court Leet in 1619 
ordered : 
We order and sett downe that the Chamberlains of 
this Cyttie shall build up and repaire the Butts under 
the walles before the ffirst daye of Maye next upon 
paine xls, 

In 1603 their fee, as appears from their 
accounts, was x* They ceased to be appointed 
in 1835, and their duties mainly devolved 
upon the modern officer called the city 
treasurer. 

Their accounts are in existence almost 
continuously from 1603, and are full of in- 
terest. 

(16) CHAMBERLAIN’s CLERK.—This official 
appears in the accounts for 1603: “Itm unto 
the chamberlains clarke v*” 

(17) Ciry TREASURER.—One is appointed 
under the Act of 1835. 

(18) Aupiror.—‘‘Thauditor ” is mentioned 
in the Elizabethan bye-laws of 1651, which 
provide means for his removal from office 
and for a fresh appointment by the 
mayr and counsale w*® iiij of the election of euerie 
occupation. 


Several of the audit-books exist, and in one 
is the following melancholy note, which ex- 
plains why in 1649-50-51, the corporation 
were purchasing maces, halberts, gowns, etc. : 


The yeare 1641 Mr. Langhorne being maior noe 
accounts was maid; in the yeare 1642, Mr. Stanwix 
maior, the King maid warr against his Parliament, 
soe this cittie was garrisoned by ye King’s partie, Sir 
Thomas Glenham being governor, unto whom was 
given, as ane helpe to maintaine ye citty against ye 
Scotch who lay seige against it for one whole yeare, 
all ye citties plaite and money. And in the yeare 
1644 the necessity of ye soldirie and inhabitants was 
such, yt they eate horse flesh and lineseed bread 
frequently, upon which ye cittie was yielded to ye 


Scotch, and in ye yeare 1645 the visitation begun, and 
continewed one whole year. In ye yeare 1646, the 
Parliament of England and Scotland agreed soe yt 
the citty should no more be garrisoned, but perfidi- 
ously the Scotch in ye yeare 1648, did enter ye nation, 
and garrisoned our citty, but ye same yeare was beat 
fourth with disgrace, and this citty ceably ‘sar- 
rendered to ye Parliaments forces Mr. Robert Collyer 
beinge placed maior, upon his entrie the citty had noe 
money in common chist, nor any plaite, or other 
things necessarily to be used in ye citty, his account 
for his yeare is on the other side, taken before the 
maior, and capitalls by me. 
THO, CRAISTER, auditor. 


In the chamberlain’s accounts for 1603 is: 


Itm Mr, auditor for his fee and passinge the chamber- 
laines booke xlv,, 

(19) RECORDER.—A recorder is mentioned 
in the Elizabethan bye-laws : he was not then 
a chartered officer, and was appointed and 
removed in the same way as the auditor by 
the “ Mayr and counsale w* iiij of the election 
of euerie occapation.” But by the govern- 
ing charter 13 Charles I., the mayor, alder- 
men, bailiffs, and twenty-four capital citizens 
have power to elect 
unum discretum virum in legibus Angliz peritum qui 
erit et nominabitur Recordator Civitatis preedictze. 
He held office during pleasure, was assessor 
to the mayor and bailiffs in the city court, 
and legal adviser of the corporation. He 
had at one time a salary. 

A minute of the proceedings of the coun- 
cil on July 21, 1673, shows that the question 
was put 
Whether an abatement shall be made of the Re- 
cord's Salary considering he hath been very negligent 
in his place, and hath absented himselfe at seutall 
great Court dayes and other times w® ye affaires and 
concernes of ye Corporation required his attendance, 
and he had notice given. 

An abatement to be made 20 votes, 

Noe abate till he be discoursed with 2 voted. 

Abated 5'i—neitie contradie, except 2 voices only. 

Subsequently cases for opinion were sub- 
mitted to the recorder with a fee, and the 
salary ceased. The office was once held by 
the famous James Boswell, and at last became 
a sinecure, and was held for thirty years by 
the Earl of Lonsdale. It ceased in 1835, 
but the present Lord Chancellor wasappointed 
recorder in 1874, when the city Quarter 
Sessions were revived. 

(20) RECORDER, DEPpuTy.—A charter of 
Charles II., which was never acted upon, 
gave power to appoint this officer. 
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(21) JusTICES OF THE PEACE, — The 
mayor, the recorder, and the two senior 
aldermen were appointed justices of the 
peace by the governing charter 13 Charles I.; 
but they could not deal with felonies or other 
offences whatever touching loss of life or 
member within the said city, the limits, 
liberties, and precincts thereof, without the 
assistance and association of the justices of 
the peace for the county of Cumberland. 

(22) ATTORNEYS.—Under the Elizabethan 
bye-laws the city court or court of the 
mayor and bailiffs had two attorneys ; and an 
oath is prescribed for them, which required 
them, among other things, not to 


be of counsale w‘" plaintiff and defendt, 


and also to 


be upright and indifferent to all mann. of psons in the 
execution of yo' office. 


The number was afterwards increased, and in 
1835 ; no less than twenty, all attorneys of the 
superior courts, had been admitted. 

(23) SERGEANTS-AT-MACE.—Sergeants are 
mentioned in the Elizabethan bye-laws of 
1561, and a form of oath is given ; and three 
old maces exist, which, by the heraldic in- 
signia on them, may be of that date or older ; 
but the captain, lieutenant and ancient cited 
before do not seem to have seenthem. The 
petition which the corporation presented to 
the King in 1637, and on which the govern- 
ing charter was founded, asks 
that your Mati¢ wilbe pleased that there may be a 


Sworde and Maces borne before the Maior for the 
greater renowne and honour of the Government. 


The request was granted, and the governing 
charter provides : 

quod sint et erunt in Civitate preedicta quatuor alii 
officiarii videlicet unus officiarius qui erit et vocabitur 
Portator Gladii nostri coram Maiore Civitatis pre- 
dictze et tres alii officiarii qui erunt et vocabuntur 
Servientes ad clavas pro execucione process: precept: 
mandat: et negotior: etc., etc. 


The sword-bearer and one of the sergeants- 
at-mace were to be appointed by the mayor 
on the day of his election ; the other two by 
the mayor, aldermen, bailiffs, and twenty- 
four capital citizens on the same day. The 
sergeants-at-mace were to bear 
Clavas deauratas vel argenteas et signo armorum 


hujus regni Anglize sculptas et ornatas ubique infra 
dictam Civitatem, 


The Court Leet of Carlisle on Monday, 
22nd October, 1649, made the following pre- 
sentment : 

Item. We order that the three Sergeants of the 
Cittie shall carry their halberts upon their shoulders 
when they attend Mr. Maior and bailiffes and likewise 
on the market dayes. And we entreat there may be 
three new halberts bought at the Cittie’s charge for 
the Sergeants to serve them successively. And we 
also order that the three Sergeants maces be made 
sufficient as is sett downe in the 7th article of the 
abstract of the Cittie’s Charter. 

The corporation, as just mentioned, pos- 
sesses three old sergeants’ maces, which are 
much earlier than the date of the governing 
charter, and were evidently in a bad state in 
1649 and wanted making sufficient. This was 
never done, but it appears that in 1650 the 
three silver maces now in use were bought at a 
cost of £12, and at the same time three new 
halberts were bought “for the 3 sergeants.” 
It is clear therefore that the three sergeants-at- 
mace should carry both the halberts and the 
maces. No one seems to remember their 
carrying the halberts, but in the old sergeants’ 
gowns there were pockets for the maces, and 
except when carried* before the mayor the 
pocket is the proper place for a sergeant’s 
mace. 

In 1660 £2 was spent in sending the 
maces to Newcastle to have the royal arms 
put on them. 

The sergeants received cloaks or gowns : 
Itm unto Mr. Maior for sergeants gowns iiij',— 
Chamberlain’s Accounts, 1604-5. 

(24) THE SwWORD-BEARER.—Vide sub voce 
Sergeant-at-Mace. He received a gown and 
a salary. The sword was purchased in 
in 1635-6, and was made at Milan in 1509: 

Item for a sword of honour for ye cittye £4 : 13:0. 


Stays to hold it were provided for it in 
church and in the low chamber in the moot 
hall, as shown in the chamberlain’s accounts : 
Itm to him [Robert Rigge] for makeing a stay for 
y sword in Saint Cuthbert’s church, 0: 1: 6,-—Cham- 

erlain’s Accounts, 1638-9. 

In 1649 the sword-bearer’s gown cost 
04: 09 : 02. 

(25) THE MACE-BEARER, or bearer of the 
great silver gilt mace, is not a chartered 
officer. The mace itself was presented to 
Carlisle in 1685 by Col. James Graham, 


* The halberts are now on state occasions carried 
in front of the sergeants, who carry their maces, 
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privy purse to James II. and M.P. for Car- 
lisle. 

(26) HALBERDIERS are mentioned once or 
twice as paid for going to Kingmoor, to the 
races, when the mayor attended in state. 

To the halbyders for attending there (Kingmoor), 

0: 2: 0.—Chamberlain’s Accounts, 1634-5. 


To given to them that carried halberts to the moore, 
0:5:0.—Jbid., 1635-6. 


(27) CRIER OF THE Court.—One of the 
sergeants-at-mace held this office. See Report 
of 1835. 

(28) Town (oR Common) CLERK.—This 
official appears in the Elizabethan bye-laws, 
as the clerk, the towne clerk, the clerk of 
the city, and in the governing charter 13 
Charles I. as the common clerk, who was to 
be chosen from the citizens from time to 
time by the mayor, aldermen, bailiffs, and 
twenty-four capital citizens. The appoint- 
ment was for life. 

(39) CLERK OF THE PEACE. 

30) CLERK OF THE City Court. 

(31) CLERK OF THE COUNCIL. 

(32) CLERK TO THE CiTy MAGISTRATES. 

(33) CLERK TO THE CORONERS. 

(34) CLERK OF RECOGNIZANCES. 

(35) ATTORNEY AND SOLICITOR TO THE 
CoRPORATION. 

These offices were all held by the town 
clerk in 1835. See Report of 1835. But in 
1673, a period of great litigation over the 
shire tolls, Mr. Bird was appointed Solicitor 
for the City at a salary of 6" 13° 4% 

(36) STEWARD OF THE Court LEET.—Also 
held by the Town Clerk. Vide zd. The 
Court Leet, up to 1835, held three sittings 
annually, known as the Mayor’s turns. Thus : 
Turnus maioris sive curia leta ciuitatis Carlioli tenta 
ibidem die Veneris, viz.: vicesimo secundo die 
Aprilis anno regni domine nostre Elizabethe dei 
gratia Anglie Francie et Hibernie regine fidei 
defensoris &ct. 39 annoque Domini 1597 coram 
Thoma Blenerhassett armigero tunc maiore ciuitatis 

redicte Eduardo Monke et Willelmo Barnicke 
allivis ejusdem ciuitatis per sacramenta 


(here follow the names of twelve citizens). 
The jury made presentments of all matters 
that they wished attended to and of all persons 
who offended against the bye-laws of the city 
and of the guilds. Their records are replete 
with most interesting matter, and form a most 
instructive gloss upon these bye-laws, and on 
VOL. XIV. - 


the customs and manners of the citizens of 
Carlisle. No court has been held since 1835. 

(37) STEWARD OF THE CouRT Baron.— 
The mayor and corporation, as lords of the 
manor of Carlisle, had also a Court Baron, 
of which the town clerk was steward. 

(38) CLERK oF THE Market.—Under 
the Constitutions and Rules, 1561, two clerks 
of the market were appointed : 


Itm that the Mayor and counsale shall yerely 
appoint two clerks for the m’ket to tak the ovarsight 
of all kynds of vitells cumyng and beyng wthyn the 
citie and m’ket on the m’ket days and that all un- 
wholsome vitells takyn either by the mayor balif 
or clerk of the m’ket shall either be burnt or otherwise 
Disposed to the poor people by the Mayr and balyfs 
at thare Discretion.* 


In their petition for a charter to Charles I. 
the mayor, bailiffs, and citizens asked 
“That they may haue a Clarke of the Mar- 
kett w" themselues.” The governing 
charter 13 Charles I. appointed the mayor 


Clicus Mercat: nostr hered : et success: nron infra 
Civitat : predict ; 


he might execute the duties. 


per se et per sufficien: deputat: suu: sive deputat: 
suos sufficien. 


(39) SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MARKET 
AND CLEANING THE STREETS.—Mentioned 
in the Report of 1835. Duties now divided 
between the chief or head constable, the 
city surveyor, and the toll collector. He 
had £20 a year in 1835. 

(40) COLLECTOR OF SHAMBLE ReENtTs.— 
Mentioned zdidem. Prior to 1790 the sham- 
bles were wooden sheds in the market-place, 
in which the butchers sold their meat. They 
were pulled down in that year and others 
built between Scotch Street and Fisher Street. 
He had £10 a year in 1835. 

(41) Bitter Master.—Mentioned in Re- 
port of 1835. At one time his duties must 
have been important, as prior to the introduc- 
tion of railways troops were constantly march- 
ing through. He had £15 a year in 1835. 

(42) CONSTABLES OF THE TOWNSHIPS.— 
A constable was appointed for each township, 
of which there were five, by the Court Leet. 
See the Report of 1835. I find Constables 
of the Streets mentioned in the proceedings of 


* This would have the further advantage of dis- 
posing of the poor people, and so saving the rates. 
K 
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the Court Leet, and take them to be the 
same as the Constables of the Townships, each 
township formerly being practically a single 
street. 

(43) Heap or CuteF ConstTaBLe.—Carlisle 
has a chief constable at present, butI have not 
found a head or chief Constable in the older 
records. ‘Constables and catchpoules ” are 
mentioned in the ancient ballad of “ Adam 


Bell”: 
Ffirst the Justice and the Sheriffe 
And the Maior of Carlile towne 
Of all the Constables and catcpoules 
Alive were left but one 
The Baliffes and the Beadeles both 
And the Sargeant of the law. 


(44) Appraisors.—The Constitutions and 
Rules, 1561, say: 

Itm that the mayor and balifs for the tym beynge 
shall appoint iiij honest men to be appasers who 
beyng sworne shall appraise all such guds and catells 
as shalbe brought afore them which guds and catells so 
being appraised shalbe offered fyrst to the deft putynge 
in sureties to answer the Debt wt'n twelve days next 
after ensewynge Yf the def refuse to take the guds so 
apprised then the guds to be offered to the plaintiff 
And yf the plaintif refuse the guds & Distresse then 
the same to remaine in the apprisers hands and thei 
thereof to answer the plne w''n xx Dayes. 


(45) WatcHMEN.—The Constitutions and 
Rules of 1561 provide as follows : 


Itm that the watch nyghtly of the walls shall not be 
sett nor appointed tyll half an houre after the gaites 
be locked And that the mayr nor his deputie shal not 
give the watch word to hym that shal be the first 
watch to after nine of the clock in the nyght 
nyghtly. 

Itm that the watchmen appointed to watch of the 
walles nightly shalbe such able honest and discreet 
persons both in bodie and guds as shalbe able to dis- 
charge thare duties and truste wherein thei ar put as 
well towards the dewties of theire soveragne as the 
suretie of thinhabitances both in body and guds 
wthin the same citie and the precinckts thereof And 
that noe watchman hereafter to be appointed but only 
w'h thadvise of the mayr and counsale or the moste 
parte of them And that euere man so appointed shall 
watch his owne watch hymself and noe deputie 
except license obtened of the mayr upon payn of 


forfitor of euere defalt iiis iiij* 

It has already been mentioned that the 
mayor and bailiffs took oath to see the watch 
properly set every night. By 1626 watching 
the walls had been given up: it probably was 
disused when James I. came to the English 
throne. 

(46) PORTERS OF THE GAITTES. 


And that all the gates of the citie shall nyghtly be 
locked immediately the comon bell rounge And yf the 





porters doe the contrarie to either to pay such fyne or 
else such order as the mayr and counsale agreeth unto 
or the most part of them. 

In the chamberlains’ accounts for 1603, 
under the head of “ Disbursements in fees 
and annuities,” is : 

Item unto James Syde George broun and heugh 
Sewell porters of the gaittes xl, 

Extra men were put on on special occasions ; 
thus in the same accounts are 

Disbursements in attending the gaittes in the tyme 
of the seakness being at newcastle beginning the iii of 
August 1603. 

The city had three gates called in these 
accounts bochardgaitt (Botchergate), Rychard- 
gaitt (Rickergate), and Caldewgaitt, better 
known later on as the English, Scotch, and 
Irish gates, 

(Zo be continued.) 


IQotes on the Florentine Straw 
‘ndustrp. 
eal 


HIE following Notes by Consul- 
General Colnaghi appeared in a re- 
cently published Blue-Book, and are 
well worth our readers’ attention. 
The straw-hat industry was originally con- 
fined to the “ Contado” of Florence, where it 
existed in the sixteenth century.* From this 
it gradually spread into other parts of Tuscany 
and of Italy. ‘The industry appears, however, 
to have become of some importance only in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
Domenico Michelacci introduced or perfected 
the culture of spring wheat (“grano mar- 
zuolo ”), sown thickly, from which an excel- 
lent straw is obtained. The first experiments 
were made on the hills round Signa, and 
their success caused this culture to be 
quickly extended to the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. Straw hats now formed the object of 
arising, but intermittent, export trade. About 
1810 Signor Giuseppe Carbonai, of Leghorn, 
having established himself at Signa and 
improved the manufacture, was the first to 
open out a trade with France and Germany. 





* The “ Corporation of Merchants of Straw Hats” 
is mentioned in documents of the year 1575. 
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In consequence, the straw industry, which, 
till then, had been confined to the Com- 
munes of Signa and Brozzi, spread to those 
of Sesto, Campi, Carmignano, and Prato. 
Between 1815 and 1818 employment was 
given to some 40,000 persons, almost all 
women and girls. Further orders from 
England brought the number of persons en- 
gaged in the industry between 1819 and 1822 
to 60,000. America next came within the 
radius of the export trade, and more hands 
were required, so that not only the female 
population of the Communes of Empoli, 
Fucecchio, Castelfranco-di-Sotto, and many 
others, but even the men of Signa, Brozzi, 
and Campi, abandoned their ordinary occupa- 
tions to work in straw. The number of 
persons engaged in the industry was at that 
time calculated at 80,000. During these 
palmy days several new villages rose in the 
country district, and the increase of prosperity 
among the peasantry was general. ‘The staple 
article of export was the “ fioretto,” or broad- 
brimmed “flop ” hat, known originally as the 
Leghorn hat, a name which, however, is now 
given to all hats of the same material and 
manufacture, whatever their shape or dimen- 
sions may be. The plait of which this hat 
was made was of thirteen ends, and the strips 
were knitted “a maglia,” as it is technically 


termed, 7.¢., sewn together without overlapping 


so as to form a single piece. This method is 
peculiar to Tuscany. 

From the year 1826 the demand for the 
*fioretto ” hat began gradually to fall off, and 
it was necessary to supply its place with 
another article. This was found in the 
eleven-end plait, one strip of which, in making 
up the hat, was sewn so as to overlap the 
other. The merit of introducing this plait 
was chiefly due to Messrs. Vyse, an English 
firm, first established at Florence about the 
year 1827. After some temporary changes 
the factory was finally removed to Prato, 
about the year 1844, where the centre of the 
business has ever since remained. 

In 1840 a large cone-shaped hat, called 
“cornetto,” or “cappotto,” was introduced. 
It was received with great favour abroad, as 
it could be adapted to any shape. This hat 
was largely made of rye straw, which is finer, 
more easily worked, and consequently less 
expensive, than the wheat straw, but not so 


flexible. In order to maintain the industry, 
however, new articles had to be found, such 
as plain plaits of fifteen and nineteen ends, 
pedal plaits of seven ends (“maglina,” or 
corded), in imitation of the English plaits, 
and various kinds of fancy plaits. Straw stems 
were also woven with cotton, horsehair, and 
silk into braids or ribbons, either plain or 
fancy, according to the changing fashion. 
The weaving of straw materials into braids 
and trimmings had existed in Switzerland 
from a remote date. The application of the 
art to the weaving of the Tuscan straw into 
these articles was first adopted in England, 
where, for some two or three years, it received 
a very large development. The rise, of this 
manufacture produced a very extraordinary 
effect upon the raw Tuscan straw-market. 
The kind required for weaving was short, fine 
straw, technically called fine “ spuntature,” 
and the somewhat larger and better kinds, 
“bava.” There had been previously very 
little use for these ends, which, considered 
almost as refuse, had but little value ; as soon, 
however, as the demand for weaving began 
to be felt, they speedily rose to a very high 
price, and the country was scoured by the 
*‘fattorini,” or middlemen, to procure them. 
They were collected in small parcels, and 
carried in bags to the exporters, at the price 
of from 2 to 3 lire per Italian pound of twelve 
ounces for the finer and better qualities ; 
they thus became more valuable, and more 
sought after, than the best usual qualities of 
regularly exported straw. Large quantities 
were shipped to England. Straw plaits, in 
general, are produced in all the country 
district round Florence, Prato, Signa, Empoli, 
Pistoia, etc. Woven straw is made at Fiesole, 
where, of late years, a special industry of 
fancy straw baskets, fans, cigar-cases, etc., 
has arisen. The Leghorn hats are made 
nearly everywhere, but more particularly in 
the towns and villages lying near the Arno, to 
the west of Florence, such as Brozzi, Signa, 
Empoli, etc. The best hats are said to be 
produced in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the capital city. The seed used for the 
cultivation of straw is carefully selected with 
regard to the nature of the soil in which it is 
to be sown. The quality employed is always 
a variety of spring wheat (77iticum @stivum). 
For the lighter soils seed from Mount Amiata, 
K 2 
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near Santa Fiora, or from the mountains of 
Radicofani, in the Province of Siena, is pre- 
ferred ; for the heavier lands the “ semone” 
grown on the Pisan hills near Pontedera is 
selected. Seed is also said to be brought 
from Modena. As the object of the cultivator 
is to produce a fine long straw, and not a full 
crop of wheat, all the usual conditions are 
reversed. Straw is largely grown about Campi, 
Sesto, and Prato in the plain between 
Florence and Pistoia, diminishing in quantity 
in the neighbourhood of the latter city. The 
cultivation is important between Florence 
and Empoli, principally on the south-west 
side of the Arno, in the plain and on the hills 
commencing in the vicinity of Signa. It 
extends into the country round within a radius 
reaching to and beyond Empoli, of about an 
average distance of fifteen miles from the 
Arno, including within its range San Casciano 
and Castelfiorentino. The culture also is 
carried on about Volterra, and is met with in 
some parts of the Mugello and elsewhere. In 
the principal centres of cultivation straw is 
grown on nearly every farm. Plots of land 
are also hired, at a money rent, for this 
culture. The average quantity sown is from 
five to twenty sacks of seed, each sack 
weighing about fifty kilog. This quantity, 
however, varies according to circumstances. 

The seed is sown very thickly, at the rate 
of from five to seven hectolitres* per hectare, 
towards the end of November or the begin- 
ning of December. The ground intended 
for this culture is dug up and manured in 
May, and generally sown with spring beans 
and the like, which are often dug in. About 
October the ground is ploughed for sowing. 
At the end of May or the beginning of June 
following, when the ear is beginning to swell, 
the straw is pulled up by hand, a sunny day 
being chosen for the operation. 

The straw is now made up into “ bundles” 
(“manate” or “ menate”) containing as much 
straw as can be easily held in the hand. The 
bundles are tied up with broom. The green 
straw is sold in this condition to the factors 
or speculators who come round to the farmers 
to make their purchases. The next operation 
which the straw undergoes is that of being 


* Some cuthorities say 4°50 hectolitres per hectare, 
others give the quantity at above 8 hectolitres ; but 
the average would appear to be as noted in the text. 











bleached, which is effected by exposure to the 
sun by day and to the dews by night. The 
“ manate ” are spread in a fan-shape on a bare 
river-bank or other open space, which must 
be entirely devoid of vegetation. After four 
or five days’ exposure the straw will have ac- 
quired a light yellowcolour. The “manate” 
are now turned over, and the under part 
exposed, in its turn, for three or four days 
more, when the straw, after being well dried, 
can be gathered in. When the dews are 
light the process is slower but more perfect. 
In case of rain, the straw, must be at once 
heaped together and covered over to prevent 
its becoming spotted. 

The straw is now ready for manufacture, 
the first operation of which is the “ sfilatura,” 
or unsheathing the ends of the straw, leaving 
only the inner portion to be worked up. This 
is generally done by children. The ends are 
sold for forage. 

When unsheathed, the straw is carried to 
the factories. After having been slightly 
wetted, it is first exposed to the fumes of 
sulphur, in a tightly-closed room, thus ac- 
quiring that light sulphur colour which is 
characteristic of Florentine hats and plaits. 

The straw has next to be sorted according 
to its different thicknesses. This is done by 
means of an apparatus, which consists of a 
series of vertical metal cones placed on a 
stand in a double row and provided with 
movable copper plates (“sistole ”), perforated 
at their lower ends. 
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Romano-British Mosaic Pavements; a History o7 
their Discovery, and a Record and Interpretation 
of their Designs. With plates, plain and coloured, 
of the most important Mosaics. By THOMAS 
MorGan, F.S.A. (London: Whiting and Co., 
1886.) 8vo., pp. xxxiv, 323. 


M\ERY gradually, but we think surely, we are 
gathering up the records of our past in 
this country. The labours of individual 
workers and local societies are constantly 
going on without any of that aid from the 
Government or other central authorities which the 
English nation have a right to expect, and which 
other countries—Italy, Franee, America at their head 
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—already obtain. But the scattered researches of 
these local bodies cannot give us the assistance for 
historical purposes which a classification of their 
labours would accomplish ; and hence such books as 
Dr. Evans’s Stone Implements and Flint Implements, 
Mr. Munro’s Lake Dwellings of Scotland, Mr. Wood- 
Martin’s Lake Dwellings of Ireland (a valuable work, 
which we have on our table for review in these 
columns), become of the utmost importance to the 
scientific student of English antiquities. To these 
works we have now, thanks to Mr. Morgan, to add 
his magnificent volume on the mosaics of Romano- 
British times. Let us say at once that Mr. Morgan’s 
labours fully entitle his book to rank alongside of 
those others we have mentioned as an indispensable 
adjunct to every antiquary’s library. And what all 
students will endeavour to possess for its own special 
value, many more will no doubt obtain for its general 
interest on a subject that is known to a very wide 
circle of intelligent readers, who, when they travel 
in the country, are always only too glad to turn 
aside, if there are any objects of antiquity to be 
seen. As a handsome volume of general interest, 
and as a student’s volume of special interest, we 
cordially bear testimony to the worth of Mr. Morgan’s 
labours. 

Mr. Morgan has brought to his aid unwearied in- 
dustry, practical knowledge of an extensive kind, a 
considerable outlook towards the many subjects which 
these pavements illustrate and by which they are in 
turn illustrated, and lastly the unstinted assistance of 
some of the best scholars of the day. It would be 
strange indeed if, with these advantages, the work 
were not in every way worthy of its subject. After 
a general introduction dealing with the mythical and 
other illustrations which form the ornamentation on 
the pavements, Mr. Morgan proceeds, county by 
county, and describes minutely all the mosaics that 
have been found, commencing with Woodchester, 
one of the earliest finds, and finishing with that 
wonderful specimen at Brading, which so interested 
the English world not long since. Following this, 
Mr. Morgan most usefully adds some notes on the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, and the text of the portion so 
far as it concerns Britain ; and from this we are able 
to see how the Roman road lines and their defences 
completely dominated the country, and how, when 
peaceful times came, villas and their accompanying 
buildings arose everywhere on the lines of communica- 
tion. Such a view of Roman Britain is indeed a 
story to have told! It stands out before us in almost 
the same kind of vividness as these mosaics them- 
selves ; and if we could once more get a master-hand 
and master-mind—like the late Mr. Coote—to place 
in these remains of ancient buildings the correspond- 
ing picture of the men who lived there, the institu- 
tions by which they were governed, the domestic and 
public career which they honoured or disgraced, then, 
indeed, we should have a history of Roman Britain 
which would be a worthy successor to the two books 
which have made it a possibility, namely, Coote’s 
Romans in Britain, and the work before us— 
Morgan’s Romano-British Mosaic Pavements. 

We cannot unfortunately, in the limited space at 
our command, do much more than specify the beauti- 
ful illustrations which accompany this work—namely, 








modern mosaic, interlaced work on early crosses, 
Woodchester pavement, plan of Roman villa at 
Chadworth, pavement at Willow, plan of villa at 
North Leigh, mosaic at Horkstow, pavements at 
Lincoln, at Canterbury, in Leadenhall Street, plan of 
Bignor, pavement at Itchen Abbas, plan of Brading, 
hunting scene (British Museum), Meleager, Atalanta, 
Dionysus, head of Glaucus, fisherman in boat, and 
Roman imperial coins and medals, 





On a Copy of Albertus Magnus’ De Secretis Mulierum, 
Printed by Machlinia. By PRorFessor J. 
FERGUSON. 4to. (Archaologia). 


In the forty-ninth volume of Archaologia, Pro- 
fessor Ferguson, of Glasgow, has performed a very 
acceptable service to early English literature and 
typography by giving a copious account for the first 
time of two excessively rare and hitherto obscure pro- 
ductions of the press of William of Malines, or 
Mechelen—namely, the Liber Aggregationis and 
Secreta Mulierum of Albertus Magnus. Of the 
former, the professor was so fortunate as to secure a 
copy at the Syston Park sale (December, 1884, 
No. 53), formerly belonging to Herbert, and described 
by the latter at page 1773 of his well-known work. 
But at that time the two tracts, which have since 
been separated, were bound up together. The 
question as to whether they were originally intended 
to make one book is difficult to settle, or which was 
the earlier in order, unless the word Necnon in the 
colophon to the Lzter Aggregationis is to be received 
asaclue. Perhaps the Secreta Mulierum would be 
the likelier subject as a starting venture; and the 
absence of an imprint is also favourable to the 
hypothesis that it really constituted the first of two 
pieces in a volume, the second alone exhibiting the 
name of the printer. 





An Introduction to the Study of Jacob Beoehme's 
Writings. By A. J. PENNY. Reprinted from 
Light and Life, (Glasgow: Dunn and Wright, 
1886.) Pp. 31. 

Boehme flourished 1575-1624, and his name appears 
in English literature as Beem, Behmont, and most 
generally Behmen. A shoemaker and unlearned, he 
is, nevertheless, perhaps the chief of mystical writers, 
and his influence has been rather with the learned few 
than the unlettered many. Between 1644 and 1662 
his voluminous writings were translated into English 
by John Ellistone and John Sparrow, assisted by 
Durand Hotham and Humphrey Blunden, who paid 
for the undertaking. At that time regular societies of 
Behmenists existed in England and Holland, but they 
became merged in the Society of Friends, with whose 
tenets their own were substantially identical, The 
early portion of Mr. Penny’s /utroduction cites the 
testimony of some of Boehme’s most distinguished 
students as to the worth and power of his teaching. 
These names include Edward Taylor (1678), J. G. 
Gichtel (1698), L. Claud de St. Martin (1792); 
Schopenhauer, who, speaking of Schelling’s works, 
described them as a r¢chauffé of Boehme ; D. Freher, 
and in recent years Mr. E. Paxton Hood, who de- 
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scribed Boehme as the Evangelical Hegel. Mr. 
Vaughan, in his Hours with the Mystics, had treated 
Boehme’s works as an historical curiosity ; but it is 
with a widely different aim that Mr. Penny has pub- 
lished this interesting troduction. Boehme is pro- 
claimed as a medicine for the mind in this age of 
scepticism, and we cannot peruse the extracts here 
printed without recalling Sartor Resartus, and those 
Essays in which Carlyle introduces us to Novalis, 


Richter, and others. The magnificent and startling 
idea of God in man, living, and speaking, and know- 
ing through man, was the contribution of Boehme to 
European thought, and if for no other reason his 
writings should be valued. But they abound in mental 
and spiritual Zadulum, and it is to be hoped that the 
proposed reprint of the old English translation, of 
which this /¢roduction appears to be the herald, may 
find numerous subscribers. 





Gray’s Inn; its History and Associations. By W. 
R. DovuTHwaITe. (London: Reeves and 
Turner.) 8vo., pp. xxiii, 283. 


The compilation of this interesting memoir has 
been evidently a labour of love for the Librarian 
of Gray’s Inn. Every source of information has, it 
would seem, been ransacked; and though the Inns 
of Court are by no means so rich as might be 


FIELD COURT. 


supposed in records, Mr. Douthwaite has been able 
to supplement their evidence from so many various 
quarters, that he has produced a very attractive and 
readable volume. The History of the Inn is here 
traced from the days when it was the head of the 
Manor of Portpool, through its ownership by the 
great family of Grey (from whom it derives its name), 
down to the time when it became the haunt of men 
of the law, and so on to our own days. The fact is 
rightly insisted on that though Gray’s is no longer the 
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foremost among the Inns of Court, yet that in the 
sixteenth century, when it was adorned by the 
illustrious Bacon, it surpassed them both in numbers 
and importance. The ancient Constitution and 
Orders, the ‘* Readings” and ‘‘ Moots” (of late so 
successfully revived), are carefully explained ; and the 
chapter on the Hall will be of special interest to 
heraldic readers from its careful and elaborate de- 
scription of the coats-of-arms in the windows. Book- 














HOLBORN GATE, 


lovers also will agente the chapter on the origin 
and growth of the Library, while that devoted to 
‘* Masques and Revels” serves to remind us how 
closely the rise of the drama among us was connected 
with the Inns of Court. We must not forget to 
mention that a copious Index is given, or to praise 
the excellence of the illustrations, of which the sober 
quietness is in harmony with the subject, and which 
are worthy of the admirable typography by which the 
volume is distinguished, 
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Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies, 


—g——_ 


Banburyshire Natural History Society and 
Field Club.—July 10.—This society had their first 
excursion this season to Rollright, Long Compton, 
and Whichford. The route lay by Lower Tadmarton, 
through the remains of the ancient British Camp to 
Hook Norton. At Great Rollright the party alighted 
to inspect the church. The principal feature here is 
the Norman arch in the south aisle. It is protected 
by an ornamental porch, near to which are the 
remains of an ancient stone cross. Reaching the top 
of the Bright hill they again alighted to inspect the 
Rollright Stones, and then descended the hill to Long 
Compton. The homeward journey was commenced 
through the Whichford Woods, which formed a rich 
ground for the botanist. 

Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Society. 
—July 17.—The fourth excursion for the season was 
made to Bolton Abbey. On arriving at the Abbey, 
the Rev. Mr. Howse led the party first through the 
nave of the ancient edifice, now used as a parochial 
chapel, and thence to the ruined portion, describing 
on the way the most interesting portions, and also the 
arrangement and uses to which the entire series of 
the original buildings was applied. The beautiful 
western end of the nave, yet entire, was shown to be 
greatly concealed by the partial erection of a hand- 
some tower in front of it, about twenty years before 
the dissolution of the monastery, by the last Abbot, 
Richard ;,Moone, in 1520. The ancient water-mill 
was next visited. Frequenters to Bolton will have 
noticed an archway spanning the road near the 
Lodge. This arch was devised to support the 
aqueduct which led the stream from the adjoining 
hillside to the old wheel of the mill, and portions of 
the sluice and mill-race are yet remaining. From the 
Abbey the party proceeded to the Lodge, the ancient 
gateway to the Abbey. After the dissolution, by 
sundry alterations and additions, it was converted 
into a dwelling ; and has been the occasional residence 
of the Cliffords and their descendants ever since. By 
the kindness of the Duke of Devonshire the premises 
were thrown open for inspection on this occasion, and 
the converted ceilings of the vaulted gateway were 
specially admired. These are constructed in panels 
all through, each panel being decorated by subjects 
and devices taken apparently from early Latin 
legends. Many of them are now, however, consider- 
ably faded, the colours having disappeared, and it is 
very likely the whole will vanish in a brief period, if 
some attempt is not made at restoration. Here are 
deposited also sundry records in MSS. relating to the 
history of the Abbey and the district around. Sub- 
sequently, a portion of the company visited the 
Beamsley Almshouses, situate about half a mile 
beyond the Red Lion on the Hazlewood Road. Es- 
tablishments of this kind are very rare now in this 
country ; and this particular one being little known, 
and out of the way, is very seldom visited. These 
almshouses were founded in 1593, by Margaret, 
Countess of Cumberland (mother of Lady Anne 





Clifford, of famous memory) for a matron and twelve 
poor sisters, and an endowment each of 7s. 6d. a 
week for their maintenance. Mrs. Anne afterwards 
added a small estate at Harewood, so that altogether 
the inmates of this institution should be very com- 
fortable. The original edifice is approached through 
a rude archway, over which, on a slab inserted in the 
wall, is the following inscription :—‘‘ This almshouse 
was founded by that excellent lady Margaret, 
Countess of Cumberland, wife of George, 3rd Earl of 
Cumberland, 1593; and was more perfectly finished 
by her only child, the Lady Anne Clifford, Countess 
Dowager of Pembroke, Dorset, and Montgomery. 
God’s name be praised.” Beyond this gateway, at a 
distance of some hundred yards or so, on rising 
ground, stands the ancient edifice, looking for all the 
world like a huge cheese with a dome on it. It is 
therefore circular, and by measure 15 yards in 
diameter, the centre, 5 yards across, being occupied 
by a small octagon chapel, which is lighted from the 
roof. About this chapel radiate six dormitories or 
dwellings of the sisters, and only through it can they 
reach them. The arrangement is certainly very 
curious, but it cannot be either very healthy or con- 
venient. At first sight it looks uncommonly like a 
contrivance to provide the maximum accommodation 
from the least space. The visitors greatly admired 
this antique and primitive establishment. 

Herts Natural History Society.—June 19.— 
The members held a field meeting in conjunction 
with the members of the St. Albans Architectural 
and Archeological Society at St. Stephen’s. The 
party crossed the fields to St. Julian’s, where, by 
permission of Mr. Cartwright, they assembled on the 
lawn to hear a paper on the Leper Hospital, by Mr. 
A. E. Gibbs, F.L.S. He said that the disease of 
leprosy, now happily so rare in this country, was 
during the Middle Ages a real and dreaded scourge 
in our islands. As early as A.D. 928 Howel the 
Good, the great Welsh King, enacted laws with 
regard to lepers, and it is known that long before 
that leprosy was a common disease on the conti- 
nent of Europe, while at a later period the inter- 
course with Eastern countries during the time of the 
Crusades resulted in a great increase of the malady. 
To alleviate the sufferings of the afflicted, and to 
check in some measure its ravages, Lazar, or Leper 
Hospitals, were built in many parts of the country. 
These foundations, the outcome of the charity of 
wealthy persons, or great religious houses, were often 
richly endowed, and were generally under eccle- 
siastical rule. A leper hospital formerly stood near 
to where they were then assembled. It was founded 
early in the twelfth century by Geoffrey De Gorham, 
sixteenth Abbot (1119-1146), a learned man, who 
came over from Normandy to become master of a 
medizval school in St. Albans, which he thought they 
might claim to be lineal ancestor of the present 
Grammar School. Geoffrey, however, arrived after 
the appointment had been filled up, and retired to 
Dunstable, but subsequently entered the House at St. 
Albans and rose to be Abbot. He built a church and 
hospital for lepers near the way which leads to 
London, and at a spot called Heved, or Eywood, 
dedicating it to St. Julian, a martyr, who died with 
great constancy during the Decian persecution. For 
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the support of the house the Abbot set apart many 
portions of tithe, among them being the tithe of 60s. 
paid by the town of St. Albans, all the corn tithe of 
the lordship of Kingsbury, parts of the corn tithe of 
the parishes of SS. Michael and Stephen, all the 
corn tithe of Hamstude, and many others. These 
gifts were bestowed with the unanimous consent of 
the chapter, and a solemn sentence of excommunica- 
tion was pronounced against all those who should at 
any time interfere with the hospital. These grants 
were confirmed by Henry I., who himself made a 
grant of 1d, per day out of his own treasury. Popes 
Gregory and Innocent also confirmed them. In 
1235, after the death of William, twenty-second 
Abbot of St. Albans, and before the election of his 
successor, there was a vacancy in the mastership of 
St. Julian’s, and following the usual rule the patronage 
reverted to the King (Henry III.), who collated one 
of the brethren from St. Albans, named Nicholas. 
Roger, the twenty-fourth Abbot, confirmed the grants 
to the hospital, and also undertook a lawsuit against 
one Randolph Perot, who did knight service for the 
manor of Wyndrugg, and who claimed the right of 
placing one leper in the hospital. In 1329 Abbot 


Richard Wallingford confirmed the recovery of 60s., — 


which had been withheld. The rule of the house 
appears to have got very lax, and the lepers became 
a nuisance and scandal to the neighbourhood. So 
Michael de Mentmore, the twenty-ninth Abbot 
(1335-49), made constitutions for the regulation of 
the house (which will be found printed 7 extenso in 
the appendix to the second volume of the Geséa, 
Rolls series). They are very interesting, and contain 
a good deal of information as to the dress, diet, 
government, and life in a charitable institution in the 
fourteenth century. The following are some of the 
most curious regulations:—On St. Martin’s Day a 
pig was to be given to each brother, or if he pre- 
ferred it, its value in money. It was also provided 
that the brethren should have fourteen gallons of beer 
every seventh month, or 8d. for the same, from which 
it would seem that beer was an inexpensive luxury in 
the fourteenth century—fourteen gallons for 8d.! 
The dress of the leprous brethren was to consist of 
an upper and lower tunic of russet and a hood of the 
same material. The sleeves of the tunic were to be 
closed to the hand and not laced with cords in the 
secular fashion, and the upper tunic was to be closed 
down to the ankles. <A close black cape was also 
worn out of doors. The boots were made with 
special regard to the malady of the wearers. They 
were laced high, and if a brother dared to wear a 
low-cut shoe he was compelled to go barefooted 
during the pleasure of the master for a penance. 
Only men were admitted to the foundation, and with 
the exception of blood relations no women but the 
washerwomen were allowed inside the house, and 
these only at stated hours. The lepers were not per- 
mitted to go beyond a mile from the hospital, and 
were strictly forbidden to enter the town of St. 
Albans or to stay out all night. They were also ex- 
cluded from the bakehouse, brewhouse, and granary 
at all times, except the brother in charge, and he was 
not to dare to touch the bread and beer, since it was 
‘*most unfitting that persons with such a malady 
should handle things appointed for the common use 











of men.” Abbot Michael constituted that six lepers 
should be maintained here, and at least five priests 
under the rule of the master ; the revenue being suf- 
ficient to maintain this number. In the time. of 
Abbot Thomas, successor to Michael de Mentmore, 
the rectory of St. Julian was applied to the Abbot’s 
private purse, and was greatly improved by John 
Moote, who was then prior. Abbot Thomas seems 
to have been very kind to the inmates of St. Julian’s, 
On the death of Thomas, Moote was elected Abbot. 
The rectory of St. Julian appears to have been leased 
to William Burcot, and during Moote’s time reverted 
to the Abbot by gift, and the income was applied to 
the use of the prior with a certain annual portion for 
Burcot. In 1473 we find one Ralph Ferrer master 
of the hospital of St. Julian. At the dissolution of 
the monastery, the hospital was given by the Crown 
to Thomas Lee, and at the present time the site is in 
the possession of Mr. C. W. Wilshere, of Welwyn. 
At the conclusion of the paper, St. Stephen’s Vicarage 
was visited, where the members of the united societies 
were received by the Rev. W. D. W. Dudley, who 
exhibited some Roman remains, discovered in the 
churchyard, and then conducted the party over the 
church. Thence a walk was taken along Watling 
Street to Verulam woods, where the Rev. Dr. Griffith 
gave an interesting account of the old city of Verulam. 
At the conclusion of the address some little time was 
spent in viewing the walls and earthworks, after which 
Westminster Lodge was visited. 

Peterborough Scientific and Archzological 
Society.—July 17.—The party proceeded to Cam- 
bridge, and the Fitzwilliam Museum was the first 
point made for. The various objects of interest, 
pictures, rare engravings, valuable collection of Greek 
coins formed by Colonel Leake, casts of ancient 
statues, etc., were exhibited and explained. The 
chapel and hall of Peterhouse, the former having its 
windows filled with painted glass from Munich, and 
the latter with portraits of its distinguished scholars, 
were then explored. Both were lighted with the elec- 
tric light. The library of Corpus Christi College was 
next visited, and was seen to be particularly rich in 
old manuscripts and illuminations, amongst them the 
original copy of the Thirty-Nine Articles. Many of 
the manuscripts relate to the Reformation ; a letter of 
Martin Luther’s is among the number. Mr. Lewis con- 
ducted the party over the library of Trinity College ; 
this contains the statue of Lord Byron, which was 
refused admission into Westminster Abbey, also many 
rare books and coins. St. John’s library and chapel 
were afterwards visited. Under the guidance of the 
Rev. the President of St. John’s the party ascended 
to the top of the tower—163 feet high—and were 
rewarded by a splendid panoramic view of Cambridge 
and the surrounding country. 

Yorkshire Archzological and Topographical 
Society.—July 31.—Visit to Kirkham Abbey and 
Malton. At Kirkham the party, passing across the 
rustic bridge which spans the now swollen and turgid 
river, took ie their stand in front of the historical 
gateway which furnishes the entrance to the Priory 
grounds. Here Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite entered 
upon an elaborate description of the entrance gate 
and other portions of the Abbey, the company follow- 
ing him through the luxuriantly wooded grounds, and 
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inspecting with keen interest the numerous historical 
records, The secretary read a letter which he had 
received from the Rev. C. B. Norcliffe, of Langton 
Hall, Hulton, the well-known authority on heraldry, 
in which he called the attention of the association to 
several interesting characteristics associated with 
portions of the Abbey. The company then resumed 
their journey by special train to Malton. The com- 
pany proceeded to inspect St. Michael’s Church, and 
afterwards drove to Old Malton Priory, where a 
lengthy paper, giving an historical account of the 
structure, was read by the Vicar, the Rev. A. B. 
Pitman. Mr. Micklethwaite next addressed the 
members of the association present, and after calling 
attention to several matters of detail in connection 
with the building, he said that the present was an 
appropriate time for preaching the doctrine of restora- 
tion. They had in the church a most interesting old 
edifice, but one which was in a perfectly ruinous con- 
dition. One corner of the building was positively 
dangerous. There were stones which might fall at 
any moment, and something must really be done or 
the church would fall to the ground. The question 
was—What had best be done? Some people would 
be sure to say that it ought to be restored according 
to the style of the period ; but that was what ought 
not to be done. Let them, if they like, put on a 
roof that was constructed in accordance with modern 
ideas ; but let them not touch anything that was old 
—-to which a history and tradition attached. He 
confessed he would sooner see the church tumble 
down than see it improved like the church in the 
Market Place, where nothing of the old edifice 
remained, 

British Archzological Association—Congress 
at Darlington.—A preliminary excursion in the 
morning of the opening day was made to the Norman 
churches of Haughton le Skerne and Aycliffe, at which 
latter place some interesting stone crosses of the late 
Saxon type and a cross-legged effigy of the thirteenth 
century were the objects of attraction. The official 
opening took place at the Reference Room of the 
Free Library, Darlington, where the Association was 
received by the Mayor, J. K. Wilkes, Esq., and the 
Corporation. The parish church of St. Cuthbert was 
then attended, and Mr. J. P. Pritchett read a paper 
descriptive of the peculiar characteristics of its archi- 
tecture, which were further supplemented by Mr. 
Dyer Longstaffe. The church is believed to have 
been built in the closing years of the twelfth century, 
and some of the work at the east end and transepts, 
which are very fine, is of this date. Some Saxon 
crosses of the later style, sculptured with interlaced 
work springing from a central boss, are preserved in 
the church. The first excursion took place on Tuesday 
morning. The day was entirely devoted to Durham. 
At the Cathedral Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler described 
the points of interest. Canon Greenwell exhibited 
& the manuscripts of Beda, Cassiodorus, and others of 
the seventh and eighth centuries; and relics of St. 
Cuthbert’s grave in the library and the sculptured 
stones and Roman inscriptions were inspected by 
some of the party. In the museum, which was after- 
wards visited, the Rev. Dr. Hooppell drew attention 
to the extensive collection of Roman remains found 
in recent excavations at Vinovia, or Binchester Farm, 














conducted by him with the assistance of Mr. Proud. 
The Norman chapel in the castle and the numerous 
tapestries in the deanery and castle were specially 
attractive points in the work of the day. Wednesday 
morning was devoted to visiting Piercebridge, the site 
of a Roman station, Coniscliffe, Gainford, and Stain- 
drop Churches, and Raby Castle. In the afternoon, 
Barnard Castle and Church and Egglestone Abbey 
and Rokeby were the principal sites of examination. 
Archeological Institute—Congress at Chester. 
—-The annual meeting was held in the Town Hall, 
when Earl Percy, whose term of office had expired, 
was re-elected president for another three years, 
as were also the retiring members of the council. 
The annual report was adopted, the accounts were 
passed, and it was agreed to leave in the hands of 
the council the choice of some means of increasing 
the numbers of the institute, and so place it on a safer 
basis financially. It was announced also that the 
next annual meeting would be held at Salisbury, to 
which city the society had received a pressing invita- 
tion from the local authorities. At twelve o'clock 
Mr. Beresford-Hope, M.P., opened the architectural 
section of the meeting, his speech being devoted to a 
review of the points in which ancient architecture 
may be reconciled with modern sanitary arrangements. 
The party were then escorted to the old Norman church 
of St. John, just outside the walls, and which served 
as the cathedral of the diocese until the Reformation, 
when Henry VIII. suppressed St. Werburgh’s Abbey 
and established the bishop’s seat within the walls of 
the latter. The interior of the church was described 
by Mr. R. P. Pullan and Sir James Picton, and its 
fine monumental crosses, etc., by the Rev. George 
Browne. After luncheon an hour was spent in view- 
ing the cathedral under the guidance of the Dean, 
Mr. R. P. Pullan, and the Rev. Mr. Venables, Pre- 
centor of Lincoln Cathedral, who explained the lead- 
ing features of the nave, chancel, chapter-house, 
library, and cloisters,and who concluded his description 
by an appeal to ‘‘some wealthy merchant or mil- 
lionnaire ” to complete the south-western tower. The 
inspection of the cathedral being finished, the party 
were conveyed by boat up the river to Eaton Frat 
the seat of the Duke of Westminster, who, with the 
Duchess of Westminster, entertained them at a garden- 
party. The rain, however, which fell heavily, com- 
pelled them to remain on the covered terrace and in 
the library and other apartments. Here they were 
joined by a large number of the Colonial representa- 
tives, who arrived from London by train in the course 
of the afternoon, and who, jointly with the archzolo- 
gists, were welcomed at a conversazione in the Town 
Hall by the Mayor and Corporation. Next day the 
members of the institute left Chester soon after break- 
fast by train for Malpas, where the interesting and 
beautiful church was described by the rector, the Hon. 
and Rev. William Trevor Kenyon and Mr. R. P. 
Pullan. At noon the members went on by special 
train to Nantwich, where they inspected the church, 
the Rev. F. G. Blackburne, the rector, acting as their 
cicerone. From Nantwich, a drive of a few miles 
took them to Acton, where they inspected the church, 
Mr. R. P. Pullan offering a few remarks on its leading 
architectural features. The parish church of Bunbury, 
which followed next, was explained by the Rev. W. 
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Lowe. From Bunbury the party drove on to Breston 
Castle, the loftiest spot in all Cheshire; and here 
Precentor Venables favoured the company with some 
comments on its leading features and past history. 
In the evening meetings of the three sections were held 


at the Town Hall. 


The Antiquary’s Mote-Book. 


Newspapers in England.—From an interesting 
‘‘ Jubilee Retrospect,” issued by Mr. H. Whorlow, 
the secretary, in commemoration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Provincial Newspaper Society, we glean 
the following figures exemplifying the progress which 
has since been achieved :— 





1824. 1886. 

Total ber of papers in 
the United Kingdom .  . 266 2,093 
ailies . . . os _- 187 
London papers * - « ae 409 
English provinces . . . 135 1,225 
Wales. ° ° e _- 83 
SONOS sos os « Ol SB 193 
Ireland . ° : ° . 33 162 
British Isles . . «© 9 21 


Arts in Rome.—The following notes from a newly- 
published ‘‘ Report from H.M. Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Officers ” are worth transcribing in these columns: 
The most ancient art institution in Italy is probably 
the Roman Academy of St. Luke. From time im- 
memorial, and long before the League of Florence, 
there existed in the Eternal City a Society of Painters, 
which afterwards took the name of ‘* The University 
of Arts,” and had its seat in a small church dedicated 
to St. Luke, on the Esquiline, conceded to it by Pope 
Gregory XI., reigning at Avignon in 1371. Sixtus IV, 
extended the statute of the College in 1478 by a Code 
which still exists in the archives of the Academy. By 
Sixtus V. the Institution was removed to the Forum, 
where it now is. The Academy is an independent 
corporation. It admits, as Fellows, artists of all 
nations, creeds, and political persuasions ; organizes 
prize competitions, gives pensions to art students, and 
attends to the care and progress of national art, and 
the preservation of ancient monuments. Napoleon I., 
with the assistance of Canova, formed its present 
statutes with important privileges and functions. By 
them the number of resident Fellows is fixed at twelve 
for each department, viz., painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, and twenty non-residents of each class, 
The number of honorary associates is not limited. 
The art gallery is the private property of the Academy ; 
it contains the collections of pictures left to it by 
Fabio Rosa, Carlo Maratti, D. Pellegrini, Gregory 
XVI., Wicar, and others. Zuccari, Poussin, Pietro 


da Cortona, Maratti, and T. Minardi have succes- 
sively re-arranged the works of art, the catalogue of 
which is too well known to demand repetition here. 
There are over 200 pictures in the gallery and a rich 
collection of medals given by Gustavus III. of Sweden, 








including also Pistrucci’s Waterloo medal ; those in 
gold, collected by Professor A. Juvarra; one pre- 
sented by King Charles Albert, and many others. The 
Library, given to the Municipality of Rome by 
Antonio Sarti, perpetual Honorary President of the 
Academy and a distinguished architect, is enriched 
with from 10,000 to 15,000 historical, archzeological, 
and art volumes. The donor bequeathed an annual 
sum of £40, together with this collection, one of the 
finest ever made by a private individual. The sculp- 
ture-rooms contain works by Thorwaldsen, Canova, 
Gibson, and other masters, In the archives are many 
fine sketches and drawings, engravings and rare 
editions, as well as a certain number of interesting 
documents and manuscripts. There are 256 portraits 
of former members of the Academy in the gallery. 
The present Minister of Public Instruction, Dr. Bacelli, 
is very zealous in furthering excavations and restora- 
tions of ancient monuments. Under his auspices the 
Pantheon has been isolated, and the Forum is being 
restored to its original ground-plan. Most of the 
monuments in the kingdom are now in the hands of 
Government officials, by whom they are well looked 
after and preserved. Amongst the Government art 
institutions which deserve special notice is that de- 
voted to engraving celebrated works by the great 
masters. This establishment, under the name of the 
‘* Calcografia Camerale Romana,” was founded in 
1738 by Pope Clement XII., who, learning that the 
heirs of Gian de Rossi were thinking of selling the 
famous collection which originated the art of en- 
graving in Italy, forbade the sale without licence, 
under penalty of the loss of the plates and a fine of 
10,000 scudi. The same Pontiff afterwards purchased 
the whole collection for the sum of 45,000 scudi, and 
endowed the institution thus formed with an annual 
income of 5,000 scudi for the purpose of augmenting 
and completing the store of art treasures. The 
painter, Domenico Campiglia, was made the first 
director. From the time of Benedict XIV. to that of 
Pius VI. the art of engraving languished somewhat, 
but it revived greatly at the beginning of the present 
century, and in 1836" the establishment was moved to 
its present site, under the care of R. Persichini, a noted 
connoisseur. Since that time the sale of engravings 
has much increased. Many copper-plates were unfor- 
tunately taken out of the Stamperia at the end of the 
past and commencement of the present century, to be 
coined into money. Thus were lost the Chronology 
of the Cardinals and La Pianta di Roma del Villa- 
mena. Another severe loss was suffered under Pope 
Leo XII., who ordered the destruction of all plates 
reputed of an obscene nature, including the priceless 
works of Dorigny, engraved from the pictures in the 
Farnesia, and many others; the statues of Canova 
were destroyed as indecent, or veiled (and thus spoiled) 
on account of their nudity, and the Venuses engraved 
by Folo were ruthlessly clothed! Pius IX. gave great 
stimulus to the art by making the celebrated artist, 
Paolo Mercuri, head of the institution. He, with the 
aid of the best engravers he could find, proceeded 
with the important work of reproducing the master- 
pieces in the Stanze of Raphael. Unhappily for the 
cause of art he was stricken with apoplexy after ten 
po of eminent labour; but the work commenced 
y him has been, and is still being, continued. 
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Antiquarian Metws. 


M. Auguste Lahontan, of Paris, has lately executed 
for an English bookseller an artistic sample of scien- 
tific book renovation, the work under treatment being 
a copy of Coverdale’s Bible. It had evidently been 
used by some Vandal as a stand for a butter-keg, the 
latter portion having been completely saturated with 
fat, while the title-page had greatly suffered from the 
predatory attacks of mice assisted by damp. He 
treated each leaf to a judicious course of chlorine in 
solution and ammonia as the occasion warranted, 
while the dirt was removed by some process only known 
to himself, and he then supplied the defective portions 
by carefully grafting on selected portions of paper of 
the requisite texture and shade; the missing letter- 
press was then facsimiled ; the whole was next sized, 
and afterwards appropriately bound by one of the 
best Parisian binders, the whole cost of this exhaustive 
treatment being £40. 


A number of gentlemen connected with the city 
and county of Aberdeen have taken steps for the 
formation of a club having for its object the publica- 
tion of works illustrative of the archeology of the 
counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine. The 
club is intended to carry on the work achieved by the 
Aberdeen Spalding Club, which became defunct 
about seventeen years ago, after thirty years of a 
useful existence. A list of works has been indicated 
as suitable for the earlier issues, and, in addition, it is 
understood that many private charter chests in the 
three counties are still unexplored, and may be ex- 
pected to yield a rich harvest. The promoters propose 
for the club a scope somewhat wider than that adopted 
by the Scottish History Society recently instituted in 
Edinburgh, whose sole aim is stated to be ‘‘ the print- 
ing of unpublished documents.” The promoters are 
already assured of the co-operation of a number of 
gentlemen in the editing of works. Should the pro- 
ject meet with approval, the club will shortly be 
regularly constituted. 


The silver coins recently disinterred in a bronze jar 
at Aberdeen have been handed to the representatives 
ofthe Crown. The army of Edward II., whose image 
many of the coins bear, was once encamped on the 
ground where the treasure was found ; it was then 
waste land outside the town, and is now in the heart 
of the city. 


Queen Eleanor’s Cross at Waltham is to be restored, 
amongst the donors being her Majesty the Queen. It 
is the intention of the committee who have been ap- 
pointed to carry out the work to bring the cross as 
near as possible into the condition in which it was 
when erected nearly six centuries ago. 


The city of Paris has become lately the possessor of 
a remarkable collection of documents, which will have 
great interest in years to come for historical investi- 
gators. This was the series of death-warrants extend- 
ing from the 7th of April, 1808, to the 8th December, 
1832, belonging to Sanson, the notorious headsman 
of the Revolution. The collection was bound up in 
nineteen volumes, and Sanson has prefixed to each 


volume a summary of the contents. It appears that 
during twenty-five years he executed 7,143 capital 
sentences, being an average of 217 executions a year 
—rather a busy life. During the twenty-five years he 
only twice ascended the scaffold without a fatal result 
—once in 1815, when General Count Lavalette was to 
have been executed for complicity in the return of 
Napoleon, but escaped the night before his intended 
execution through the heroism of his wife. The 
second time was in 1817, when Philippe-Jean Antoine, 
a noted coiner, was respited at the last moment by 
Louis XVIII. 


The parish church of St. Peter, Dalby, near Ter- 
rington, has been restored. This ancient church has 
suffered from damp and dilapidation for many years, 
The interior of the chancel, which has a stone vaulted 
roof, was restored some years ago. The work just 
completed consists of stripping off the old pantiles 
from the roof, replacing the rotten timber with new, 
and re-covering with Welsh slates and stone ridge; 
building a new stone-edge gable at the west end 
(where there were traces of having been one for- 
merly), and re-hanging the two old bells; partly 
taking down the old porch walls, and erecting an open 
timber porch of oak, with seat at each side and a new 
door. The plastered walls have been repaired and 
coloured. During this operation traces of colour 
decoration were discovered on the north wall. The 
font, which is an early one, hemispherical, and large 
enough for immersion, was considered too large, and 
has been placed outside near the porch, and a smaller 
one, which was found half sunk below the floor as a 
base for the above one, cleansed and substituted on a 
new stone step. 


The parish church of Hampton, near Evesham, was 
entered in the course of the night of the roth of July, 
and the parish registers, dating back to 1538, were 
stolen. These documents were *‘kept in a tin box 
with a small brass padlock,” and their disappearance 
may perhaps be the means of drawing the attention of 
the clergy generally to the question of the safe keeping 
of church registers. 


At the sale of the library of a well-known collector, 
the famous sermon preached by John Knox, at Edin- 
burgh, in August, 1565, ‘* For the whiche he was 
inhibite preaching for a season,” fetched £415. 


Some excavations lately carried out at Flonheim, 
near Worms, have brought to light some most interest- 
ing specimens of Frankish antiquity. In and around 
the old Romano-Gothic church, Franconian chiefs 
and nobles had their burial-places. The new church 
does not stand on exactly the same ground as the old 
one, and so it was possible to undertake explorations 
that would otherwise have been difficult. In one 
grave a necklace of fine pearls was found around the 
neck of a female skeleton, with small gold plates, 
adorned with filigree work, inserted as pendants be- 
tween each pair of pearls, There were some heavily 
gilt silver ornaments, with filigree work, lying on the 
breast ; beside the skeleton a piece of yellow topaz, a 
silver buckle, and a comb of bone. In another 
woman’s grave there were similar ornaments, and 
also some pieces of glass (unusual in Frankish graves), 
and keys of a form hitherto unknown in Germany, 
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In a man’s grave there were found a gold ring of ex- 
quisite workmanship, which could have belonged only 
to a woman, a pot of singular shape, arrows, a shield, 
a heavy javelin, a sword, a drinking-cup, a beautiful 
buckle of gilt bronze, and a piece of chain of twisted 
wire. 


M. Maspéro, who from family circumstances has 
found it necessary to relinquish the superintendence of 
the important archeological excavations now in pror 
gress in Egypt, has just given at the French Academy 
of Inscriptions an interesting account of his latest dis- 
coveries. With regard to the great Sphinx, M. Maspéro 
stated that the works of this year had lowered the 
surface of the ground surrounding the monument by 
sixteen metres. Little more had now to be done 
before it could be ascertained whether the Sphinx 
rested on a pedestal. From the appearance of the 
Sphinx, now that it is so far disclosed, M. Maspéro is 
inclined to reject the opinion that it was carved ona 
‘ huge rock commanding the plain. He considers that 
the plateau was hollowed out into an immense basin, 
at the centre of which the rock intended to be sculp- 
tured into the Sphinx was left intact. Among the 
numerous excavations made M. Maspéro mentioned 
an untouched sepulchre of the twentieth dynasty, even 
the priests’ seals on the doors remaining as when 
placed there. 


Some extensive subterraneous caverns have just 
been discovered by the Rev. H. A. Thorne beneath a 
garden at the rear of the house occupied by him at 
Westfield, Birchington-on-Sea. When lowering a 
bucket down a well in the garden the bucket, which 
was swinging, mysteriously disappeared in the side of 
the well. This aroused the curiosity of Mr. Thorne, 
who himself descended the well and discovered ex- 
tensive excavations. The place has been thoroughly 
examined, and subterraneous passages and chambers 
representing 20,000 cubic feet of space found to exist. 
The entrance in the side of the well is thirty-two feet 
below the surface, and the chambers are of a very 
roomy description, their height being eight feet and 
upwards. One very long passage leads off in the 
direction of the shore, which would seem to indicate 
that the occupants contemplated opening up under- 
ground communication with the sea, which, however, 
they failed to accomplish. Close by the spot there 
used to be an old limekiln, and it is conjectured that 
the smugglers contrived to keep their work secret by 
means of the kiln. Indications are not wanting that 
the caverns were used for the storage of contraband 
goods. 


Leighton Buzzard parish church has just been re- 
opened after restoration. The fabric is cruciform in 
plan, and consists of a nave, chancel, north and south 
transepts (with a central tower and spire), north and 
south aisles, north and south porches, with—north of 
the chancel—an ancient sacristy, surmounted by a 
domus reclusus, or domicile of a priestly recluse. The 
tower is of the Early English period (twelfth and thir- 
teenth century), and the massive spire, 193 feet high, 
is probably of only a little later date. The chancel is 
also in great part of Early English date; the transepts 
(fourteenth century) have Perpendicular windows. 
The nave is surmounted by a remarkably fine Perpen- 





dicular clerestory, the large and beautiful three-light 
windows of which are arranged in couplets. On the 
walls of the nave stone corbels are formed by means 
of angels holding shields, on which are sculptured 
various ‘‘instruments of the Passion,” such as the 
cross, the lance, the pillar to which Christ was bound, 
the scourge, the robe of mockery, and the crown of 
thorns. To these are added some less familiar devices 
—for instance, a representation of the five sacred 
wounds of Christ ; three little squares symbolizing the 
dice with which the soldiers cast lots; and a cock, 
recalling the denial of St. Peter. A very interesting 
device, frequently employed in medizval times, is to 
be found in the south-west angle of the south aisle. 
It is sculptured on a stone shield, and represents the 
doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. In the interior the 
handsomely and elaborately carved Perpendicular roof 
of the nave, of unusually high pitch for the style, is 
very fine. The fine ancient carving and the series of 
stalls, formerly with ‘‘ miserere ” seats, in the chancel 
are remarkable. The iron scroll-work which decorates 
the southern door is now restored to its original posi- 
tion in the west doorway. It consists of two hinges 
and a handle, 8 feet by 4 feet 10 inches, covering the 
door. The church is said to have been built by 
St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, who founded a Pre- 
bendary Stall, or Rectory, the first incumbent being 
Nicholas Hyam. The church was finished in 1288, 
and in that year was consecrated by Oliver Sutton, 
then Bishop of Lincoln, and a legend in connection 
with the carved eagle and the consecration is that 
while the ceremony was proceeding “‘ the Bishop was 
much annoyed by an arch enemy in the form of a 
large bird hovering about him; he cursed it, and it 
fell down, a broken, battered thing.” 


The opening of a museum of natural history and 
archeology, with schools of science and art, took 
place at Chester on the 9th of August. The Duke 
of Westminster took a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings. The museum has been christened the 
“ Grosvenor Museum,” in recognition of his Grace’s 
generosity in heading the subscription list with 
£4,000, and giving the greater part of the land for 
the site. 


The Archbishop of York has reopened Hooton 
Pagnell Church, which has been restored at a cost of 
44,000. Many of the ancient Saxon features of the 
church have been carefully preserved. 


Pannal Church, Yorkshire, has been restored. 
This ancient edifice is known as the ‘‘Old Mother 
Church,” and its vicars can be traced back to 
1271. 

The Rhind Lectures at Edinburgh in 1887 will be 
delivered by Mr. A. S. Murray, Keeper of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, his subject 
being Greek archzeology. 


M. Thorin announces the publication of a book 
describing the excavations undertaken at Myrina, 
during the years 1880 to 1882, by MM. Edouard 
Pottier, Salomon Reinach, and A, Veyries, on behalf 
of the French school at Athens. It will be in two 
volumes, one containing the text with illustrations, 
the other fifty-two plates and a plan. The sub- 
scription price for the entire work is 100 francs, 
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The centenary of the publication of the first edition 
of the poems of Burns was celebrated on August 7 
at Kilmarnock. The demonstration was attended 
by 30,000 persons. The centennial address was 
delivered by Mr. Jas. H. Stoddart, LL.D., editor of 
the Glasgow Herald, Waving briefly alluded to the 
importance and the significance in our national life of 
the first edition of Burns’s poems, Dr. Stoddart pro- 
ceeded to say that the effect of the publication of 
Burns’s first volume of poems upon his countrymen 
was that Scotland awoke from her long intellectual 
lethargy. Burns spoke from a heart glowing with 
the hottest passion, of love, of patriotism, of detesta- 
tion of meanness, hypocrisy, and cant, to a people 
prepared to thrill at every word, at every homely but 
divine line of his verses. They had a strong educative 
influence upon the mind of the peasantry of Scotland. 
They allayed fanaticism, and whatever harm some of 
these poems may have done, the influence was in- 
tellectually and morally stimulative and essentially 
good. Whatever their critics may say, he thought 
he might assert this much, that the first work, the 
first hostage which a great man gives to his country 
of the work which is in him, was as worthy of com- 
memoration as the day of his birth or the day of his 
death. 

There is a good deal of excitement in Italy about 
the discovery of the site of the ancient Vetulonia, 
due to Dr. I. Falchi, at Colonna, in the province of 
Grosseto. In particular, one tomb is on a very large 
scale. In it over twenty large bronze vases were 
discovered, shields, helmets, swords and lances, and 
silver vases, one of them chiselled. The quantity of 
earthenware is immense, and altogether the amount 
of remains of Etruscan art seems to be extra- 
ordinary. 

The little-known cabinet of Oriental coins in the 
library of Christ Church, Oxford, has just been 
catalogued by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole. It contains 
over five hundred varieties of Mohammedan coins, 
including specimens of the Eastern Khalifs, the kings 
of Cordova, Ceuta, Murcia, Toledo, and Malaga, 
Almoravides, Almohades, and Sheriffs of Morocco, 
Samani dynasty of Samarkand, Seljuks of Iconium, 
Atabegs, Ayyibis, and Mamliiks, Ottoman Turks, 
Shahs of Persia, and Moguls of India, of whom there 
is a fine set of Jehangir’s zodiacal mohurs. Mr. 
Lane-Poole’s Catalogue of the Mohammedan Coins in 
the Bodleian Library is also completed, and is now 
being printed at the Clarendon Press. 

The council of the Archzological Institute of 
America, to whom we owe the archzeological explora- 
tion of Assos, in Asia Minor, has resolved to under- 
take a similar work at some site in Magna Grecia— 
probably Tarentum. The expedition will again be in 
charge of Mr. Joseph Thacker Clarke. Subscriptions 
are asked for to the amount of 2,000 dollars (£500) ; 
and it is hoped to commence work early in the 
coming winter. 

Evidence of a post-glacial forest have been dis- 
covered on the western outskirts of Hull, about a mile 
from the Humber and one and a half mile from the 
River Hull. Workmen engaged in a brickyard in the 
locality named, on cutting through the clean warp- 
clay pe Seo twelve feet, have come across a forest-bed 


on an irregular surface of the drift, on the top of which 
is a greenish sandy clay, with pebbles and stones. 
The roots of the trees are standing where they grew, 
and from their closeness represent the remains of a 
dense forest. The forest bed is now at the low water 
level of the sea. A stone implement has been found 
on the surface of the drift. 


The Blenheim picture sale came to a close on 
August 13, when £10,411 was realized for sixty-nine 
pictures. One of them, a ‘‘Madonna,” by Carlo 
Dolci, brought no less than 6,660 guineas, this sum 
having been given by Mr. Agnew. Altogether, the 
Blenheim art treasures have realized upwards of 
£350,000, 

Whilst the York Corporation workmen were ex- 
cavating in Colliergate, in connection with the wood 
pavement that is being laid down in that thoroughfare, 
they came across two stone coffins, about a couple of 
feet from the surface. The particular spot where they 
were discovered was near Christ Church burial ground, 
which at one time undoubtedly extended across the 
street. Mr. Platnauer, of the Museum, was sent for 
(in the absence from home of the Rev. Canon Raine), 
and it was decided that the coffins should be conveyed 
to the Museum. They appear to be composed of a 
coarse limestone. Both the coffins are very incom- 

lete, but the upper part of one is well preserved. It 

ad been hollowed out for the head and shoulders. 


The Estates Committee of the York Corporation 
have been considering for some time the desirability 
of restoring and opening to the public that portion of 
the City Walls which lies between Monk and Bootham 
Bars at the north-east side of the city. Hitherto 
there have been considerable difficulties in the way. 
But it is to be hoped that conflicting interests will dis- 
appear, and all join heartily in promoting so desirable 
an object as the restoration of hen splendid fortifica- 
tions. 


The re-opening of the parish church of Wentnor re- 
cently took place upon the completion of the work of 
restoration, In the tower are four very sweet-toned 
bells, the weight of which is supported by four old oak 
beams of a massive size, and which must have been in 
the building for several centuries. The bells have 
been in the church about 170 years. In the tower is 
a clock which is said to be 102 years old, constructed 
by a local genius hailing from the village of Rushbury. 
On the north side we come upon two very interesting 
relics of Norman architecture of a very early date. 
These consist of an archway and window, which have 
at some period been built up, and on being discovered 
were jealously watched by the rector, not a coign 
being allowed to be removed. The roof was plastered, 
but upon being stripped of its covering it was found 
that it was of richly-carved oak, and this has been re- 
stored, much of the old material being utilised in the 
work. The seats in the body of the church are of 
oak, and the choir-stalls in the chancel of carved oak. 
The reredos is of mosaic work in a frame of alabaster. 
The pulpit, a very handsome one, is of carved oak, 
and is of the date of James I. The font is a very 
handsome one, carved to represent flowing water. 


The work of restoring the ancient and very interest- 
ing parish church of Tansor has now commenced, and 
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the building, which is one of the oldest in the county 
and diocese, is now in a state of ruin, being roofless 


and floorless. Some parts of the old church are con- 
temporaneous with the Norman work of Peterborough 
Cathedral, and the material with which those parts are 
built is the same, viz., the Barnack Rag. A portion 
of the church is distinctly Norman, and the other por- 
tions are equally distinctly Early English. The work 
of restoration has not been commenced an hour before 
it was urgently needed. The building has for some 
time been totally unfit for Divine service. The open 
oak roof, which was decayed beyond all hope of mend- 
ing, was first taken down. The uneven flooring was 
then removed, and the old tombstones, which did not, 
apparently, cover tombs, have been taken care of and 
will be re-laid in their old places as far as possible. 
Then the west portion of the north aisle wall was 
taken down; and that is how the church stands at 
present. The south porch will also have to come 
down, as well as the roofs of both aisles, for they are 
hopelessly beyond repairing. There were only two 
mural inscriptions on the walls, one on the north aisle 
and the other on the west end wall of the south aisle. 
A remarkable peculiarity in the church is that the 
floor is not horizontal, but rises by an inclined plane 
from the west end to the altar. When the pavement 
is re-laid this will not be altered, but the floor of the 
restored church will also have the same peculiarity. 
There is also a stone seat running for almost the entire 
length of the north aisle attached to the wall. This 
also will not be removed, but will be repaired where 
it is necessary. In several parts of the church there 
are portions of modern colouring, which possess no 
artistic merit whatever. But under several coats of 
whitewash on the north aisle wall there are evidences 
towards the east end of better and apparently older 
colouring, but it is too indistinct and — for any 
judgment to be formed upon it. On the first column 
of the north aisle there is a portion of an apparently 
old piece of pigment. The form of a bishop in 
canonical robes and with a pastoral staff is clearly dis- 
cernible. In the chancel, which needs restoration, 
the floor remains in the uneven state which cha- 
racterized the rest of the church. Within the sanctuary 
there is a very dilapidated oak table, which has done 
duty for a communion table, and an old and interest- 
ing oak seat, which is more dilapidated than the table. 
A piscina and credence remain in the south wall, and 
the aumbry cavity, without the door, in the north 
wall. There is also above the aumbry an interesting 
pre-reformation brass figure, with an inscription, in 
memory of a former rector, the legend concluding 
with the words: ‘‘ Cujus animam propicietur Deus. 
Amen.” Above it is a brass inscription of modern 
date, 1858. The pavement both of the sanctuary 
and the rest of the chancel consists of tombstones, 
one of which bears the evidence of having once been 
ornamented with brasses. The dates on the other 
inscriptions are 1734, 1745, 1757, 1765, 1773, 1782, 
and 1791. They chiefly record the deaths of rectors 
of these times and their wives. 








Correspondence. 


—— 
ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH, IPSWICH. 

I herewith forward three photographs of some old 
stones in St. Nicholas Church in this town, which are 
now attracting a considerable amount of interest and 
discussion, attention being drawn to them in con- 
sequence of some restorations going on there. In 
order to protect them, they were built into the inner 
side of the north wall. The vicar tells me the round 
stone has at the back of it a cross and two words in 
Latin and Greek, and this he thinks fixes the date of 
about the thirteenth or fourteenth century. It is said 
this stone was over a doorway in an ancient church 
of All Saints, which stood on the same spot. The 
stone in three pieces was found so under the seat in 
one of the south windows. I also send you photo- 
graphs of uld boots, spurs, helmet or hat, and stirrups 
belonging to Cromwell’s Ironsides. These were 
found in an old house in Clerkenwell between the 
ceiling and roof, and are now in the possession of C. 
Tollemache Scott, Esq., Boswell Park. The old gun 
is about the same date—I believe formed part of the 
Ironsides armour. The weight of the gun is, I 
believe, 76 lb. ; that of the boots, etc., about 1 cwt. 
I intended sending these to my late friend Llewellynn 
Jewitt, but regret to say I was too late. I thought 
they would interest you, and if you can throw any 
light on the old stones especially, I shall be de- 


lighted. 
W. Vick. 


[We are greatly indebted to our kind correspondent 
for the very fine photographs. ] 


ae 


REVIVAL OF IRISH SECESSION; OR, 
UNIONISM, OLD AND NEW. 


Few persons who interest themselves in political 
questions can be ignorant that the demand of a separate 
Constitution for Ireland is a very old one and a very 
oft-repeated one. We are just now on the very lines 
of a controversy which was pers between the 
advocates and opponents of separation nearly two 
centuries since. In 1695, William Molyneux published 
Ireland’s Case Briefly Stated, in which he advances 
the claim of the Irish to an independent political 
system ; and in 1698 appeared an octavo volume of 
171 pages, without any author’s name, to refute 
Molyneux, and vindicate the necessity for preserving 
the Empire intact. This, with what is going on now, 
forms a curious little piece of repeated history. The 
antagonist of Molyneux enters most elaborately-and 
thoroughly into the subject, and takes the position of 
Ireland in its relationship to Great Britain from the 
earliest period. His book carries a title which has 
in it quite a contemporary ring: Az Answer to Mr. 
Molyneux, His Case of Ireland's being bound by Act 
of Parliament in England, Stated: and His 
Dangerous Notion of Irelands being under no 
Subordination to the Parliamentary Authority of 
England Refuted. Wf for MoLyNEUx we read 
GLADSTONE, the pages seem almost to acquire a 
current application and significance. 
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To students of this crucial question, I would par- 
ticularly recommend Bishop French’s Narrative of 
the Rarl of Clarendon’s Settlement and Sale of 
Treland, 1668, Borlase’s History of the Execrable 
Irish Eebellion, Trac’d from many preceding Acts to 
the Grand Eruption, the 23rd of October, 1641, folio, 
1680, in which he gives the total cost to England 
of the War, and Zhe State of the Papist, and 
Protestant Proprietors in the Kingdom of Ireland in 
the year 1641, and how disposed in 1653, when the 
War and Rebellion was declared at an end, 1689. 

W. Carew HAZLITT. 


Barnes Common, Surrey, 
July 30, 1886, 


—— en 


UNDERGROUND SOUTHAMPTON. 
[Ante, p. 53-] 


The writer of the article on ‘‘ Underground South- 
ampton” is in error in stating that the vault in the 
occupation of Messrs. Gayton is under St. Michael’s 
Schools, The exact position is in Simnel Street, 
under a lodging-house. Your readers will find a very 
good illustration of this vault in a small pamphlet, 
published by Messrs. Paul Brothers, High Street-- 
Description of Two Remarkable Ancient Buildings in 
Southampton, 

W. LovELL. 

Cambridge. 


caicacelpeaas 


GAVELKIND IN WALES. 
(Ante, p. 76.) 


I notice in your review of Bygones (August number 
of the Antiguary) that you refer to a statement made 
by Mr. Elton in his Zenures of Kent to the effect that 
the custom of gavelkind did not exist in Wales. I do 
not know in what connection this statement is made, 
but I should like to say :— 

Ist. That the custom of equally dividing the pro- 
perty of the deceased among the sons of the latter was 
formerly universal in Wales, and still remained so, 
local customs excepted, until the end of the fifteenth 
or beginning of the sixteenth century. 

2nd. That this custom, when spoken of in English, 
within the districts, and during the period in which it 

revailed, was called the custom of ‘‘Gavelkind.” 

his is also the name by which it is described in the 
Act abolishing it in this district. (See the Appendix 
to my Ancient Tenures of Land in the Marches of 
North Wales.) 

There will be no difficulty in proving the two asser- 
tions just made, so far as this side of Wales, at any 
rate, is concerned. 

ALFRED NEOBARD PALMER. 

Wrexham. 


[We are always glad to hear from our learned cor- 
respondent. Gavelkind is something more than 


equal division of property ; that is only one of its 
features. 


Cf. Elton’s Zenures of Kent.—EvD.] 





WROTH SILVER. 


At Knightlow Hill, in the County of Warwick, a 
quaint ceremony takes place annually on the eve of 
St. Martin (before sun-rising, 11th November) in con- 
nection with the payment of ‘‘ Wroth Money,” or 
**Wroth Silver,” to the Duke of Buccleuch, as lord 
of the manor of the Hundred of Knightlow. This 
ceremony can be traced back nearly a thousand years. 
Can any readers of the Antiguary give any informa- 
tion on the meaning of the word ‘** Wroth Silver,” or 
about the origin of such payments ? 

R. T. SIMpson. 

Rugb 


ugby, 
August, 1886, 
—<>—_— 


MUNICIPAL OFFICES: CARLISLE. 
(Ante, p. 20.) 


It is a great satisfaction to me to find my suggestion 
taken up by so high an authority on municipal 
antiquities as Mr. Ferguson, and to know that it has 
led to his instructive paper on the “ Municipal Offices 
of Carlisle.” It is specially desirable that the towns 
treated of should represent, as far as possible, distinct 
tyres, and this is eminently the case with Colchester 
and Carlisle. 

An office on which, I gather, the case of Carlisle is 
specially likely to throw light is that of the Bailiff or 
Bailiffs. I would urge that search should be made 
for some further evidence on the origin, at Carlisle, of 
this office. The relation in which it stood to the 
Shrievalty is a point on which, in my opinion, there 
is much, we shall find, to learn. Mr. Ferguson seems 
inclined to hold that the Bailiffs were ‘‘not” (at 
Carlisle) ‘‘the predecessors of the Mayor, as at 
Colchester.” I venture to think, however, that the 
presumption is in favour of their having been so, but 
this is a point which can only be decided when, and 
if, some definite evidence bearing on the question is 
discovered. 


P.S.—Since the above was in type I have noted an 
important piece of evidence, which appears to support 
my conjecture, and which Mr. Ferguson would seem 
to have overlooked. This is a writ (Breve Ponetagiz), 
directed to the Ballivi et probi homines of Carlisle, 
apparently a few years after the Writ of ‘‘Quo 
warranto,” quoted by him, which was directed to the 
Major et communitas. 1 hope Mr. Ferguson’s special 
local knowledge may enable him to produce some 
further evidence on this interesting and important 


int. 

I would also take the opportunity of correcting an 
obvious erratum in Mr. Ferguson’s Paper, as the slip 
is an unfortunate one (p. 21@). 


FOR 


‘‘The charter of Ed- 
ward III. grants to the 
“ Mayor and within the said 
city... to do and exercise 
all things which belong to the 
— of sheriff in the city afore- 
sai 


READ 
‘©The charter of Ed- 
ward III. grants to the 
“Citizens  (‘cives  civitatis 
nostre Karliol’). . . todo and 
exercise, etc., etc.” 


J. H. Rounp. 
Brighton. 
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Che Antiquary Erchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. <All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 
Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


Note.—Al Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 
E.C. 


—— 


For SALE. 


Quaint Gleanings from Ancient Poetry, a collection 
of curious poetical compositions of the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries; large paper, only 75 copies 
printed, 1884, 6s. Kempe’s Nine Daies Wonder 
performed in a Journey from London to Norwich, 
1600 ; large paper, only 75 printed, 1884, 6s. Cottoni 
Posthuma, divers choice pieces of that renowned 
antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton, by J. H., Esq., 1679 ; 
large paper, 2 vols., 75 copies only printed, 1884, 16s. 
Ancient Popular Poetry from authentic manuscripts 
and old printed copies, edited by John Ritson; 
adorned with cuts, 2 vols., 1884 ; large paper edition, 
only 75 copies printed, 14s. Hermippus Redivivus; 
or, the Sage’s Triumph over Old Age and the Grave ; 
London, 1744, 3 vols.; large paper edition, only 75 
copies printed, 1885, £1 1s. Lucina Sine Concubitu, 
a letter humbly addressed to the Royal Society, 1750 ; 
large paper edition, only 75 copies printed, 1885, 105. 
Narrative of the Events of the Siege of Lyons, trans- 
lated from the French, 1794; large paper edition, 
only 75 copies printed. 1885, 6s.: or offers for the lot. 
—3o1, care of Manager. 

Copies of 222 Marriage Registers from the parish 
book of St. Mary’s Church in Whittlesey, in the Isle 
of Ely and County of Cambridge, 1662-72; 1880, 
10 pp., 1s. 6d. A copy of the Names of all the 
Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials which have been 
solemnized in the private chapel of Somerset House, 
Strand, in the County of Middlesex, extending from 
1714 to 1776, with an index and copious genealogical 
notes ; 36 pp. and wrapper, 1862, 2s. 6d.—119, care of 
Manager. 

Antiques—Cromwell (eight-legged, ornamented) 
Sutherland Table, £1 5s. Oak Stool to match, ros. 6d. 
Fine Old Bureaus, Oak and Mahogany, £2 Ios. to 
44 each.—Shaw, Writtle, Essex. 

Heroines of Shakspeare, 48 plates, letterpress, etc., 
published at 315. 6d., for 15s. (new). Jewitt’s Stately 
Homes of England, 2 vols., published at 31s. 6¢., for 
17s. 6d. (new).—119, care of Manager. 

For Sale, separately or in one lot, Rapiers, Cross- 
bows, Spears, Stirrups, Mats, etc. (worked by natives 
of New Zealand), Fishing Lines, Shells, Assegais, 
Zulu Shields, and other articles suitable for a collector 
or museum.—Particulars from O. B., Carolgate, 
Retford. 

Old Oak for Disposal: Carved Chest, Carved 
Cupboard, Chest of Drawers, Small Table, Stool. 
Sketches,—Dick, Carolgate, Retford. 


Edmondson’s Heraldry, 1780. Fine copy, £3 10s. 
Nisbet’s Heraldry, 1722-42, £2 10s. A few other 
heraldic works.—C. S. Bell, Chesterton Road, Cam- 
bridge. : 

Albertanus de Doctrina Loquendi et Tacendi. 
Printed at Antwerp by Leev, 1484. Highest cash 
offer.—Dick, Carolgate, Retford. 

A Lot of Armorial Book-plates for Sale or Exchange. 
—Address, Edward Massey, 84, Patrick Street, Cork. 

Ancient London. Unique and Rare Collection of 
600 Engravings, Prints, Charters, Facsimiles, etc. 
Lot for 10s., worth £5.—Griffith, 15, Dighton Road, 
Wandsworth, Surrey. : 

Several Old Poesy, Mourning and Curious Rings 
for Sale.—306, Care of Manager. 

To Collectors.—Large Assortment of Old London 
Views, County Views, and Maps. Catalogue of 
Books, etc., on application.—R. Ellington, 15, 
Fitzroy Street, W. 

Topographical Prints of Ancient Buildings in 
England, Scotland, and Wales. Collection of 540. 
Scarce. Lot for 10s.—Griffth, 15, Dighton Road, 
Wandsworth. 

Speed’s County Maps—83 English and Foreign 
Maps, with Views of Towns, Costume, Heraldry, etc., 
boards loose, price 35s., date 1610,—307, care of 
Manager. 

Monumental Brass Rubbings, from 1s. 6¢.—List, 
apply Sparvel Bayly, Ilford, Essex. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact 





that he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, 
or letters, unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of 
same to advertiser. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, the Manor House, 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 

Cobbett’s Political Register, vols. 25, 30, 66, 77, 
79, 84, 853; Beddoe’s Death’s Jest Book and Im- 


. provisatore ; Pike’s Ramble-Book, 1865; Courthell’s 


Ten Years’ Experience on the Mississippi; Hazlitt’s 
History of Venice, 4 volumes; Dr. W. Morris’s The 
Question of Ages.—M., care of Manager. 

Henry Warren’s Lithographic Illustrations of the 
River Ravensbourne, near Lewisham, Kent. Folio, 
6 or7 plates. (No date is believed to be on the book.) 
Thorpe (John) A Collection of Statutes relating to 
Rochester Bridge. Folio, 1733.—Thanet, care of 
Manager. 

Portraits of Eminent Americans Now Living, with 
Biographical and Historical Memoirs of their Lives 
and Actions, by John Livingston, of the New York 
Bar, in 2 vols. New York, Cornish, Lamport and 
Co.—P., care of Manager. 

Cooper’s Rambles on Rivers, Woods, and Streams ; 
Lupot on the Violin (English Translation). S., care 
of Manager, 

Views, Maps, Pottery, Coins, and Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Tokens of the Town and County of Nottingham- 
shire.—J. Toplis, Arthur Street, Nottingham. 

Three-legged Chair (Antique).—W. Phillimore, 
124, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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